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The  Story  of  the  American  Revolution. 


Adapted  from  Brooks'  Trii 

The  colonists  could  take  no  back- 
ward step.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
desire  to  do  so.  They  were  in  earn- 
est and  they  acted  as  if  they  were. 
The  news  of  the  fight  at  Concord 
and  Lexington  roused  the  patriots 
in  other  parts  of  tlie  land.  People 
oegan  to  talk  of  separation  from 
England ;  they  began  to  plan  for  in- 
dependence. 

Yet  the  leaders  moved  cautiously. 
They  did  not  know  their  own 
strength ;  they  only  knew  that  the 
|)eople  seemed  determined  not  to  be 
bullied  by  England.  So  they  sum- 
moned another  Congress  to  deter- 
mine on  peace  or  war. 

It  would  be  an  unequal  contest. 
( )n  one  side  was  England  with  all 
the  power  anrl  all  the  advantage  of 
a  trained  and  unconquered  army ; 
on  the  other  was  a  handful  of  feeble 
settlements,  without  army,  money, 
standing  or  preparation  for  war, 
strung  along  an  undefended  stretch 
of  broken  coast  line,  the  deep  sea  to 
the  cast  and  to  the  west  only  the 
trackless  forests  and  hordes  of  hos- 
tile Indians. 

But  men  will  dare  to  do  much  in 
defense  of  their  rights.  Lexington 
strengthened  their  arm.  Following 
fast  upon  the  battle  of  Lexington 
came  the  boUl  move  by  which  on  the 
tenth  of  May,  177.=^,  l^tlian  .Allen 
and  his  one  hundred  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys  captured  the  I'.ritish  post 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Chani- 
j)lain,  demanding  the  surrender  nf 
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the  fortress  "In  the  name  of  the 
Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress ;"  and  from  that  day  the 
war  fever  grew  greatly. 

Around  the  beleaguered  British  in 
Boston  lay  the  patriot  army,  really 
without  a  leader,  but  determined  to 
hold  the  regulars  at  bay  or  drive 
them  into  the  sea.  Reinforcements 
came  to  the  army  of  the  king  and 
now,  twelve  thousand  strong,  its  of- 
ficers and  sympathizers  (called 
"Tories")  declared  that  the  rebels 
were  but  a  pack  of  blusterers  and 
would  not  fight. 

Would  they  not?  This  question 
was  speedily  answered.  On  the 
morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  June, 
1775,  the  British  generals  finding 
that  the  "Yankee  Doodles"  were 
fortifying  one  of  the  Charlestown 
hills,  sent  three  thousand  red-coats 
across  the  Mystic  with  orders  to 
drive  off  the  relicls.  They  did,  but 
at  what  a  cost.  Three  times  thev 
charged  up  the  hill  to  where  Colonel 
Prescott  and  his  thousand  men 
awaited  tlie  attack.  Twice  they  were 
sent  reeling  down  the  slope,  baffled 
by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Americans. 
With  the  third  volley  the  ammuni- 
tion of  the  .Americans  gave  out,  ;uid 
the  British  trooiis  finally  carried  the 
hill  after  a  stu])born  hand-to-h.-uid 
fight.  The  Battle  of  Btmker  Hill 
was  won.  P>ut  ten  hundred  and 
fift>'-four  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
ihi'  c(Kt  tn  the  British  of  tint  doulif- 
fill  victory,  and  it  proved  to  all  tin- 
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world  that  the  Americans  would 
fit;ht.  From  that  day  the  British 
troops  never  cared  to  storm  a  "reb- 
el" earthwork. 

All  that  the  Americans  now  need- 
ed was  a  leader.  And  he  was  speed- 
ily forthcoming.  The  North  had 
opened  the  Revolution ;  the  South 
should  give  it  a  leader.  On  the  very 
day  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill — 
the  severlteenth  of  June,  1775 — 
the  Second  Continental  Congress,  in 
session  at  Philadelphia,  voted  to 
raise  and  equip  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  and  elected  Colonel 
Gorege  Washington  of  Virginia  as 
"generalissimo"  or  commanded-in- 
chief. 

In  all  the  land  no  better  choice 
could  have  been  found.  George 
Washington  had  been  trained  from 
early  youth  to  leadership  and  direc- 
tion. He  was  as  strong  of  character 
as  he  was  noble  of  soul ;  he  was  pa- 
tient, persistent,  fair-minded,  gener- 
ous and  brave :  his  strength  of  will 
v\-as  inspiring,  his  power  of  self-con- 
trol remarkable,  and  he  was  abso- 
lutelv  truthful.  He  was  a  natural 
leader.  As  a  bov  he  was  captain 
of  the  company  of  small  Virginians 
he  drilled  and  marshaled.  At  sixteen 
he  was  a  surveyor  and  "roughed  it" 
in  the  Indian  country ;  at  twenty  he 
was  a  major  in  the  king's  service : 
nt  twentv-five  he  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Virginia  forces.  It 
was  he  who  fired  the  first  shot  in 
the  French  wars  of  1754,  led  the  at- 
tack at  Great  Meadows,  and  by  his 
valor,  alone,  saved  the  terrible  de- 
f^nt  o{  the  English  General  Brad- 
c'ock  from  becoming  a  massacre.  He 
knew  the  weakness  as  well  as  the 
strength,  the  endurance  as  well  as 
the  independence  of  the  colonial 
soldier,  and  no  man  was  better  suit- 
ed to  lead  the  troops  of  revolution 
to  victory,  to  guide'  them  in  skill- 
ful retreat  or  to  save  them  from  the 
disgrace  of  surrender.     Other  gen- 


erals in  the  Revolutionarv  army 
were  as  brave,  others  as  self-sacri- 
ticing,  others  as  skillful  as  he,  but 
not  one  combined  all  the  excellen- 
cies that  go  toward  making  a  great 
soldier  except  George  Washington. 
His  record  as  a  leader  alike  in  vic- 
tory and  defeat,  was  such  that  stu- 
dents of  the  art  of  war  accord  to 
General  Washington  the  rank  of  a 
"great  commander." 

On  the  third  of  July,  1775, 
Washington  assumed  command  of 
the  American  army  drawn  up  to  re- 
ceive him  on  the  Commons  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  headquarters  were  in 
the  old  Craigie  House,  still  stand- 
ing, and  equally  cherished  bv  all 
Americans  as  the  militar}-  home  of 
W'ashington  the  soldier,  and  the 
peaceful  home  of  Longfellow  the 
poet.  He  declined  to  receive  any  pay 
for  his  services,  went  at  once  to 
work  to  organize  his  armv  of  four- 
teen thousand  undisciplined  militia 
men  and  kept  General  Gage  and  his 
red-coats  so  tightly  locked  up  in 
Boston  town,  that  they  were  at  last 
forced  to  run  away  from  the  city  by 
sea.  This  thev  did  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  March.  1776.  Washington 
and  the  victorious  Continental 
troops  marched  into  the  city  and 
Boston's  long  slavery  was  over. 

On  the  first  of  Januarv.  1776.  the 
new  flag  of  the  Revolution  was 
raised  over  the  American  camp  on 
Prospect  Hill :  and  on  the  fourth  'f 
July,  1776.  the  Continental  Congress 
assembled  in  Independence  Hall  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  declared 
the  thirteen  United  Colonies  to  be 
"free  and  indepemdent  States" — 
that  thev  were  "absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
that  all  i")olitical  ronuection  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain 
is  and  ought  to  be  totallv  dissolved.'" 
This  was  the  immortal  "Declaration 
of  Independence."  and  ever  since 
that   memorable   act   the   fourth   of 
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July  has  been  celebrated  as  the 
birthday  of  the  United  States  of 
A:ne.rica. 

But  to  declare  a  thing  is  not  al- 
ways to  do  it.  The  Declaration  was 
but  the  first  step  toward  independ- 
ence. Much  was  to  be  attempted, 
much  suffered,  much  lost  and  won 
before  the  United  States  was  really 
free  and  independent.  For  nearly 
sever,  years,  from  the  nineteenth  of 
.April,  1775,  to  the  nineteenth  of  Oc- 
tober, l.~81 — from  the  first  blood  at 
Lexington  to  the  last  blood  at  York- 
town — did  the  vmequal  conflict  rage 
before  the  King  of  England,  his 
counselors  and  his  people  would 
acknowledge  themselves  beaten  by 
the  spirit  of  libertv  that  had  grown 
up  across  the  sea.  Then  at  last  they 
reluctantly  gave  in.  A  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  new  "nation"  was 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1783,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth    of    November    following,    the 


liritish  soldiers  evacuated  the  city 
of  New  York  and  Liberty  tri- 
umphed. 

It  had  been  a  stubborn  fight  be- 
tween determined  men.  When  once 
the  war  was  really  entered  upon 
and  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
showed  the  King  of  England  and 
his  advisers  that  it  was  to  be  fought 
in  earnest,  the  British  leaders 
sought  by  every  means  to  secure 
success.  They  sent  large  armies  to 
America,  swelling  their  ranks  by 
hiring  for  money  thousands  of  Eu- 
ropean troops  called  Hessians  ;  they 
tried  in  every  way  to  frighten  and 
overawe  the  steadfast  "rebels"  and 
gave  honors  and  reward  to  those 
Americans  who  remained  loyal  to 
the  kjng  and  who  were  called 
"Tories."  Thev  sought  to  occupy 
the  chief  centers  of  population  north 
and  south  and  to  achieve  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  from  these 
points.    But  all  to  no  purpose.  With 
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a  sinalkT  mmilx-r  of  troops,  poorly 
armed,  poorly  fed  and  scantily 
clothed,  and  with  all  the  chances  of 
war  against  him.  General  Washing- 
totn  so  planned  and  fought  that, 
inch  by  inch,  he  won  the  disputed 
territory  from  the  over-confident 
red-coats,  and  brought  victory  at 
last  to  .the  Continental  forces. 

After  its  beginning  at  Boston,  the 
Revolutionary  War  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods  of  fighting :  the 
struggle  for  the  Hudson,  the  strug- 
gle for  the  Delaware  and  the 
struggle  for  the  Carolinas. 

Defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island,  Washington  retreated 
through  New  Jersey  and  won  the 
Battle  of  Trenton ;  defeated  at  Ger- 
mantown  he  retreated  into  the 
gloom  of  that  sorry  winter  of  Val- 
ley Forge,  coming  out  in  the  spring 
to  fight  and  win  the  Battle  of  ^lon- 
mouth.  He  drove  the  British  from 
Boston ;  he  forced  them  from  Phila- 
delphia ;  his  nlanning  relieved 
Charleston  and  the  Carolinas,  and 
finally  brought  about  the  British 
surrender  at  Yorktown.  It  was 
Washington's  persistent  refusal  to 
stay  beaten  but  to  come  up  again 
and  again  to  what  seemed  a  useless 
fight  that  drew  to  his  side  the  gal- 
lant young  Frenchman,  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  and  won  for  the  new 
United  States  the  alliance  and  aid 
of  France.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  1778,  a  treatv  of  alliance 
with  France  was  signed,  and  from 
that  date  the  success  of  the  revolt 
was  never  doubtful. 

The  dark  davs  of  the  war  were 
the  defeats  at  Quebec, where  the  gal- 
lant Montgomery  was  slain  while 
storming  the  British  citadel ;  at 
Long  Island  and  White  Plains, 
where  the  raw  troops  of  Washing- 
totn  were  no  match  for  the  British 
regulars :  at  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown,  which  lost  Philadelphia  to 
the   Americans ;   and  at   Charleston 


and  Camden,  which  for  a  time 
"wiped  out"'  the  southern  army  of 
the  patriots.  Darker  still  were  the 
dreary  days  at  Valley  l'"orge,  when 
all  seemed  lost  indeed ;  the  hateful 
treason  of  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of 
Washington's  trusted  generals,  and 
the  days,  when  by  the  selfish  com- 
bination of  enemies  in  the  army  and 
in  the  Congress  (in  what  is  known 
as  "the  Conway  Cabal"),  General 
Washington  was  very  nearly  forced 
from  his  position  as  commander  ol 
the  American  army. 

But  the  bright  days  are  what  we 
most  thankfully  remember ;  they 
were  what  gave  strength  to  Amer- 
ican endeavor  and  made  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  friends  across  the 
sea.  As  Lexington  and  Concord 
and  Bunker  Hill  are  names  to  be 
forever  cherished,  so,  too,  are  the 
names  of  Trenton  where  through 
icy  perils,  the  patriots  pushed  on  to 
victory ;  of  Princeton,  which  saved 
New  Jersey;  of  Saratoga  which  saw 
the  surrender  of  the  pompous  and 
boastful  British  General  Burgoyne, 
who  had  declared  that  with  ten 
thousand  men  he  would  "promen- 
ade through  America :"  of  Stonv 
Point  where,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  men.  the  wounded  leader, 
dear  to  all  Americans  as  "Mad  An- 
thony Wayne."  charged  into  the 
British  fort  and  won  it  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet:  of  Fort  Sullivan,  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  where  the  brave 
General  Moultrie  "held  the  fort," 
and  Sergeant  Tasoer.  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  rescued  the  fallen  flag 
and  hoisted  it  again  over  the  bat- 
tered ramparts :  and  last  of  all,  of 
York-town,  where,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  October.  1781,  Cornwallis  and  the 
British  army  surrendered  as  prison- 
ers of  war  to  Washington  the 
American,  and  the  Frenchman 
Rochambeau. 

And  in  this  record  of  the  fight  for 
liberty  we    must     not     forget    the 
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struggle  on  the  sea.  The  American 
colonies  had  no  navy,  but  they  had 
many  plucky  sailors  and  men  who 
loved  salt  water.  Early  in  the  strug- 
gle, privateers  were  sent  out — that 
is,  small  vessels  fitted  out  by  private 
persons  but  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  annoy  and  capture  the 
British  ships  and  supplies.  Soon 
the  privateers  were  followed  by 
men  of  war  and  the  names  of  Cap- 
tains Biddle  and  Alanlv,  Mugford 
and  Reed,  Weeks  and  Conyngham 
and  Whipple  are  worthy  to  stand  in 
memory  beside  the  heroes  of  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill,  of  Stony 
Point  and  Valley  Forge.  But,  chief 
of  all  the  Revolutionary  sea-fight- 
ers, is  John  Paul  Jones,  the  captain 
of  The  Bonhommc  Richard  and  con- 
queror of  the  British  man-of-war 
Serapis.  Lashed  together,  the  two 
ships  waged  a  fearful  struggle  for 
hours :  when  the  British  captain 
thought  the  "Yankee  pirate"  was 
conquered  he  shouted  across  to  him  : 


"The  Richard  ahoy !  Have  you 
struck  your  colors?"  and  back  came 
the  valiant  answer  of  the  plucky 
"Yankee  pirate,"  "I  have  not  yet  be- 
yun  to  fight."  Then  he  really  did 
begin  and  did  not  stop  until  the  Ser- 
apis struck  her  colors. 

The  American  Revolution  was  a 
stubborn  and  gallant  fight  again^t 
tyranny ;  it  was  the  answer  of  those 
who  would  be  free  men  to  those  who 
sought  to  keep  them  slaves.  From 
it  we  may  all,  young  and  old  alike, 
learn  why  we  should  persevere  if  we 
feel  that  we  are  right,  even  when 
the  times  seem  darkest  and  things 
are  going  wrong  and,  more  than  all, 
by  it  we  are  taught  that  whatever  is 
worth  having  is  worth  striving  for. 
Liberty  could  not  have  come  to 
America  without  the  struggle  and 
blood  of  our  forefathers;  and  their 
endeavors  and  their  sacrifices 
preached  the  noblest  of  sermons  and 
showed  to  a  watching  world  the  real 
worth  of  liberty. 


Flag  Song. 

By  Eleanor  Smith. 

Some  flags  are  red,  or  white,  or  green. 

And  some  are  yellow,  too. 
But  the  dear,  dear  flag  that  we  love  best, 
Is  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 
Tlien  hail  the  flag,  the  bonny  flag,  of  red.  an  dwhite,  and  blue. 

Wc  love  our  native  coimtry's  flag. 

To  it  our  hearts  are  true. 
Above  us  wave  in  si)k'ndid  folds, 
The  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 
'I'iu-u  hail  the  flag,  the  bonny  flag,  of  red,  and  white  and  blue. 
Fr(  III  Pdii  If.  ".S"(i;('f.s-  far  l.illlr  ('liildirii. 


My  Wretched  Temper. 
By  Doris. 


You  see,  it  was  like  this :  I  ha'l 
tlie  most  abominable  temper  in  the 
world.  Mother  said  it  was  becau-.e 
I  had  such  curly,  dark  hair,  but  I 
never  understood  how  that  could  he, 
for  Aggie  Smith  had  a  dreadful 
temper,  and  her  mother  said  it  was 
l)ecause  she  had  such  fiery  red  hair. 
Then  there  was  Maggie  Jones, 
whose  hair  was  so  straight  that  it 
took  three  girls  and  seven  news- 
jiapers  every  day  to  produce  the 
faintest  kink.  And  when  Maggie 
was  angry  a  dead  calm  pervaded  the 
entire  vicinity.  Even  the  proud  lit- 
tle rooster  on  the  back  fence  forgot 
to  crow.  Last  of  all,  there  was  my 
brother  Val.  His  hair  was  darker 
than  mine,  but  he  was  never  the 
least  bit  ruffled.  So  I  believe  that 
the  color  and  curl  of  your  hair  have 
not  much  to  do  with  your  tempe'", 
after  all. 

But  to  go  back,  it  happened  this 
way:  Mrs.  Atwood  gave  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  new  minister.  No 
children,  except  Val  and  me,  w'ere 
invited.  Mrs.  Atwood  was  fond  of 
Val,  he  was  "such  a  little  gentle- 
man." She  was  not  fond  of  me, 
but  as  Val  and  I  were  always  to- 
gether, she  asked  me,  too. 

At  first  all  went  well.  Val  and  I 
sat  in  a  corner  by  ourselves  discuss- 
ing everything  and  everybody  in 
the  room.  One  man  especially 
amused  us,  not  because  there  was 
anything  particularly  wrong  about 
his  make-up,  but  because,  like  the 
minister,  he  was  new-.  Anything 
new  in  Maywood  alwavs  attracted 
considerable  attention.  He  was  tall 
and  gaunt,  with  a  massive  head  cov- 
ered by  shaggy,  gray  hair  that  hung 
perfectly  even  to  his'  neck.  I  think 
that,  instead  of  going  to  the  barber, 
he  must  have  covered  his  head  witli 


a  bowl  and  then  trimmed  iiis  hair 
along  the  curved  edges.  His  face 
was  smooth  and  he  had  a  great, 
hooked  nose  and  a  large  mouth.  Ilij 
eyes  were  peculiar.  One  was  small 
and  sleepy-looking,  with  a  drooping 
lid.  The  other  was  larger  and 
brighter,  but  seemed  perfectly  im- 
movable. It  stared  straight  ahead 
with  such  an  air  of  stern  command 
that  I  could  stand  the  suspense  no 
longer.  Pretending  to  examine  the 
articles  in  the  room,  I  carelessly 
drew  near  the  old  man  and  scru- 
tinized that  eye  at  leisure.  It  was 
glass. 

I  went  back  to  Val  full  of  infor- 
mation, and  we  looked  at  the  uncon- 
scious individual  opposite  with  still 
deeper  interest.  He  was  sitting  with 
his  knees  turned  in  and  his  heels 
turned  out  at  an  angle  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  degrees,  in  other 
words,  he  was  sitting  "pigeon  toed." 

"Gaze  on  those  Trilby  feet," 
whispered  Val. 

I  giggled. 

"And  that  eye!"  he  continued. 
"That  man  is  a  scholar  and  a  wit. 
I  can  see  the  pupil  and  the  humor 
in  that  eye." 

There  was  nothing  very  bright 
about  that  remark,  but  it  had  the 
desired  eff^ect.    I  giggled  again. 

Then  we  went  in  to  dinner.  Mrs. 
Atwood  asked  the  minister  to  say 
grace. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  preached  a 
five-minute  discourse,  followed  by  a 
three  minute  exhortation,  and  closed 
with  a  two-minute  entreatv.  In  the 
middle  of  the  discourse,  Val  kicked 
my  foot.  I  looked  up.  Everybody 
held  his  eyes  closed  religiously  ex- 
cept 'Monsieur  Pigeon-toe,"  as  Val 
had  called  him.  One  of  his  eves  was 
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shut,  the  other  was  fastened  long'- 
ingly  on  a  mold  of  delicious  jelly. 

"He  is  hypnotizing  it,"  Val  whis- 
pered again. 

It  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  but 
those  Trilby  feet  loomed  up  as  plain 
as  if  they  were  not  hidden  by  the 
table,  and  I  began  to  laugh  quietly 
but  convulsively. 

The  minister  was  nearing  the  en- 
treaty. Oh,  if  I  could  only  keep 
that  laugh  in  for  another  minute ! 
But  alas !  when  my  merriment  be- 
comes uncontrollable,  three  distinct 
shudders  pass  over  me,  accompanied 
by  three  distinct  gasps  and  a  snort 
that  would  rouse  the  seven  sleepers. 
And  now  my  agony  was  intense,  for 
the  first  shudder  came.  Next  came 
the  words,  "And  take  away  our 
lightness  of  mind — ,"  then  came 
shudder  number  three  and  the 
snort !  Laughing  and  crying  to- 
gether, I  pushed  back  my  chair  and 
ran  out  of  the  room  and  towards 
home. 

How  ashamed  I  felt !  How  I 
hated  to  go  downstairs  the  ne.xt 
morning!  I  knew  Val  would  tease 
me  unmercifully.  I  would  stay  in 
my  room  all  day.  No,  that  would  lie 
cowardly.  Besides,  I  would  have 
to  go  down  sometime.  Well,  if  Val 
said  a  word  to  me — I  clenched  my 
hands  and  stamped  my  foot. 

When  I  went  to  breakfast  Val 
looked  quiet  and  unconcerned.  I 
began  to  feel  a  little  more  at  ease, 
and  decided  that  grief  had  not  en- 
tirely taken  away  my  appetite.  I 
was  calmly  helping  myself  to  a  muf- 
fin when  the  table  moved  myster- 
iously. Lookine  up,  T  caught  Y'al's 
eye.  lie  jerked  himself  three  times, 
gave  three  gasps,  and  deliberately 
snorted.  A  thousand  lightnings 
flashed  from  my  eyes.  Tic  threw 
his  arms  about  me  and,  in  spite  of 
my  struggles,  galloped  me  up  and 
down  the  room,  singing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice : 


"Once  there  was  a  little  girl. 
And  her  hair  was  full  of  curl, 
And,  about  the  hour  of  nine. 
She  invited  was  to  dine — " 
"Let  me  go, let  me  go,"  I  shrieked 
"Why,  don't  you  like  my  poetry? 
I   stayed   awake   all   night   to   com- 
pose it. 

"The  new  minister  was  there. 
And  you  should  have  seen  him 

stare. 
When  she  jerked  and  when  she 

wiggled. 
When  she  snorted  and  she  gig- 
gled. 

When  she  ran •" 

"Let  me  go !  Oh,  I  hate  you, 
\''al !"  Wrenching  myself  free,  I 
turned  on  him  like  a  wild  cat. 

"Why,  whoever  would  have 
thought  she  would  get  so  angry 
simply  because  she  laughed  while 
the  parson  was  praying,"  he  went 
on,  mockingly.  "Whoever  would 
have  thought  that  simply  because 
she  aroused  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood— " 

Wild  with  fury,  I  seized  a  knife 
from  the  table  and  threw  it  with 
all  my  might.  It  struck  him  on  the 
forehead.  In  a  moment  his  face  was 
covered  with  blood  and  I  was  wip- 
ing it  away  with  my  handkerchief 
and  sobbing,  "Oh,  forgive  me,  for- 
give me,  Val!"  And  an  hour  after, 
when  he  was  sitting  with  .his  head 
bandaged  up,  I  said,  "It  was  my 
horrid  tem]jcr.  I  never  will  get 
angry  again,  never!' 

T'^or  three  weeks  I  was  a  model  of 
gentleness.  The  chickens  scratched 
up  my  pansies.  the  children  cai  rie  1 
away  my  .shells,  the  maid  broke  a 
highly  prized  ornament  without  one 
word  of  anger  from  nK\  I  had  com- 
pletely conc|ucred  my  tem))er  and  I 
was  hapiiy. 

Out'  (lav  an  invilal  ii  >ii  In  (liiimr 
came  to  mother.  \'al  Innkod  up  and 
said,  dryly: 

"You'  had    better    lake    Al    with 
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\(m.       She     would    just     keep    the  }ou  to  plague  me  so  when  you  kno\' 

company  in  a  roar.     Now,  at  Mrs.  how  hard  I'm  trying  to  be  bettc-." 

Atwood's — "  Val  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  then 

My  face  flushed  and  my  fingers  he  said : 

clenched   and   the    old   fierce   light  "You're  right,  Al,  and  I'll  scop 

came  into  my  eyes.    But  the  strip  of  it !" 

court    plaster    on    Val's     forehead  And  so  I  am  still  trying  hard,  but 

checked  the  impassioned  words.     I  it  is  much  easier  now,  for  A^al  heh,£ 

sat  down  humbled.  me  all  he  can. 

"Val,"  I  said,  "it  isn't  right  for 


TELL,  AND  DON'T  TELL. 
By  L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

Grandpa's  whiskers  are  so  lovely. 

White  and  shiny  like  the  snow; 
And  his  words  of  cheer  and  blessing, 

Make  us  happy — Tell  him  so! 
If  his  teeth  go  click,  click,  clatter 

When  he's  chewing — never  mind! 
He  can't  help  his  poor  jaws  shrinking. 

And  to  name  it  is'  unkind. 

Grandma's  face  is  like  the  baby's 

Tender,  soft  and  sweet  to  kiss; 
And  her  looks,  so  full  of  comfort. 

Make  us  love  her — tell  her  this! 
If  her  form,  once  plump  and  graceful 

Is  so  changed  and  feeble  now, 
She  forgets,  perhaps,  I  hope  so — 

Don't  remind  her,  anyhow! 

When  the  little  child,  unthinking, 

Fails  to  answer  as  she  should. 
Or  is  slow  to  heed  your  promptings — 

Please  don't  say  "he  is  not  good!" 
Mention  when  he  was  so  helpful. 

How  politely  he  replied — 
He  will  be  so  bright  and  ready. 

You'll  forget  the  other  side. 


How  Enoch  Preached  About  the  Coming  of  Jesus. 

By  0.  J.  P.  W. 


In  an  ancient  broad  valley  in  the 
land  of  Eden,  there  stood  a  solitary 
hill,  which  we  may  call  the  Hill  of 
the  Seer.  I  rather  think  that  you 
have  never  seen  a  hill  just  like  the 
Hill  of  the  Seer.  Its  sides  rose  gent- 
Iv  from  the  valley  floor  and  neared 
the  top  by  easy  grade.  On  every 
side  the  gentle  slope  was  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  flowers, 
and  grasses,  and  small  brush.  Only 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  did  broad, 
sheltering  trees  grow  above  the 
low-lying  shrubs.  There,  too,  amid 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  appeared  a 
huge  block  of  weather-beaten  gran- 
ite forming  the  crest,  or  summit  of 
the  hill.  And  this  granite  block 
had  been  carved  by  wind  and  rain 
into  a  kind  of  natural  pulpit,  from 
which  might  be  clearly  seen,  not 
only  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hill  be- 
low, but  the  whole  great  valley — 
fair  and  level,  with  towering  moun- 
tain walls — as  it  stretched  to  the 
east  and  the  west  and  far  away  to- 
\\'ard  the  south. 

One  day  when  Adam  had  lived 
nine  hundred  years  or  more  upon 
the  earth,  the  broad  valley  in  which 
stood  the  Mill  of  the  Seer  was 
thickly  dotted  with  the  tents  of  men. 
The  white  walls  glared  in  the  light 
of  the  morning  sun.  The  dark 
forms  of  men  and  beasts  moved  in 
and  out  among  the  tents.  The 
morning  meal  was  over,  and  there 
was  hcgim  the  liustlc  and  excitement 
.if  preparation  for  dcjiarturc. 

"Tarry  ye  here,"  said  the  masters 
of  the  tents  to  their  servants,  "and 
keep  the  tents,  while  we  go  yonder 
to  behold  the  sccr,  for  he  |)roph- 
esicth,  and  there  is  a  str.-uige  thing 
in  the  land;  a  wild  man  iiatli  cciiiu' 
among  us." 

Soon   a   great    ninllilmK'   ol    mrii 


left  their  tents, directing  their  course 
toward  the  Hill  of  the  Seer.  As 
they  went,  they  conversed  one  with 
another. 

"Tell  me  plainly,"  said  one,  "who 
is  this  man,  and  whence  does  he 
come  ?' 

"He  comes  from  the  land  of 
Cainan,"  answered  another,  "a  land 
o^  righteousness  unto  this  day. 
Now  he  goes  throuehout  the  land, 
standing  upon  the  hills  and  the  high 
places,  cryino-  unto  all  men  to  re- 
pent?" 

"And  what  right  has  he,"  de- 
manded a  third,  angrily,  "to  testify 
against  my  works  and  call  upon  me 
to  repent?" 

"Why,  hear  now,"  answered  one 
who  had  heard  the  prophet  speak 
before,  "a  strange  niing  happened 
to  him  while  he  journeyed  in  the 
land  among  the  people.  The  Spirit 
of  God  descended  out  of  heaven  and 
abode  on  him.  And  he  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven  saying,  'Enoch,  my 
son,  prophesy  unto  this  people  and 
say  unto  them,  Repent,  for  thus 
saith  the  Lord :  I  am  angry  with  this 
people,  and  my  fierce  anger  is  kin- 
dled against  them  ;  for  their  hearts 
have  waxed  hard,  and  their  cars  are 
dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  can- 
not see  afar  off.'  And  E.noch  did 
as  the  Lord  commanded  him.  lie 
was  permitted,  too,  to  see  in  vision 
the  S|)irits  that  Cod  had  created, 
and  to  behold  things  that  are  not 
visible  to  the  natural  eye.  There- 
fore has  the  saying  come  runong  us, 
'A  seer  hath  tlie  Lord  raised  up  un- 
to his  jH'ople.'  " 

Thus  the  men  spoke  one  with  an- 
other till  thev  reached  the  Hill  of 
the  .Seer,  rmd  began  its  gentle  as- 
cent. I.illle  bv  little  the  crowd 
swelled  .'Uid  grrw  larger.     The  east- 
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(.Til  antl  western  and  southern  slopes 
of  the  hill  became  covered  with  in- 
terested human  beings.  Even  the 
level  floor  of  the  valley  was  throng- 
ed about  the  foot  of  the  hill,  so  nu- 
merous was  the  multitude. 

Then  when  the  throng  was  as- 
sembled the  prophet  appeared  in  the 
natural  rough-hewn  pulpit.  At  sight 
of  him  the  great  crowd  grew  still. 
The  power  of  his  mere  presence,  as 
he  stood  before  them,  seemed  to 
overawe  them.  Yet,  he  was  in  ap- 
pearance no  more  than  a  simple 
man.  His  hair  and  beard  were  long; 
his  mantle  and  nether  garments 
were,  of  skin  and  hung  but  loosely 
on  his  gaunt  body ;  his  arms  and 
hands  were  long  and  bony.  But 
there  flowed  from  him  a  virtue 
and  strength  that  could  be  almost 
seen,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  a 
strangely  brilliant  lustre,  ^^'hen  he 
spoke,  his  voice  trembled  with  such 
earnest  power,  that  fear  came  upon 
all  those  that  heard  him.  There 
were  many  there  whom  the  proph- 
et's call  to  repentance  stirred  to  an- 
ger :  but  no  man  dared  lay  hands 
on  him  to  do  him  violence.  This  was 
the  Prophet  Enoch,  who  walked  and 
talked  with  God. 

"Choose  ye  this  dav,"  he  cried,  as 
he  faced  the  great  multitude  before 
him,  "to  serve  the  Lord  God  who 
made  you.  The  Lord  God,  who 
spake  unto  me  as  I  came  from  the 
land  of  Cainan.  the  same  is  the  God 
of  heaven,  and  He  is  my  God,  and 
your  God,  and  ye  are  my  brethren, 
and  whv  counsel  ye  yourselves,  and 
deny  the  God  of  heaven  ?  The 
heavens  He  made :  the  earth  is  His 
footstool ;  and  the  foundation  there- 
of is  His.  Behold,  He  laid  it,  an 
host  of  men  hath  he  brought  in  up- 
on the  face  thereof.  And  death 
\:  \th  come  upon  our  fathers  :  never- 
theless we  know  them,  and  cannot 
denv,  and  even  the  first  of  all  we 
I'now,  even  .^dain      For  a  book  of 


remembrance  we  have  written 
among  us,  according  to  the  pattern 
given  by  the  finger  of  God ;  and  it 
is  given  in  our  own  language. 

"B<;cause  Adam  fell,  we  are ;  and 
by  his  fall  came  death ;  and  we  are 
made  partakers  of  misery  and  woe. 
Satan,  too,  hath  come  among  the 
children  of  men,  and  tempteth  them 
to  worship  him ;  and  men  have  be- 
come evil  and  are  shut  out  from  the 
presence  of  God.  But  God  hath 
made  known  unto  our  fathers  that 
all  men  must  repent.  He  called 
upon  our  father  Adam  by  his  own 
voice,  saying,  T  am  God;  I  made 
the  world,  and  men  before  they 
were  in  the  flesh.  If  thou  wilt  turn 
unto  me,  and  hearken  unto  my  voice 
and  believe,  and  reoent  of  all  thy 
transgressions,  and  be  baptized 
even  in  water,  in  the  name  of  mine 
Only  Begotten  Son,  who  is  full  of 
grace  and  truth — which  is  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  name  which  shall  be 
given  under  heaven,  whereby  sal- 
vation shall  come  unto  the  children 
of  men — ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holv  Ghost,  askinsr  all  things 
in  His  name,  and  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask,  it  shall  be  given  you.' 

"\\'herefore,"  continued  Enoch, 
in  ringing  tones,  "teach  it  unto  your 
children,  that  all  men,  everywhere, 
must  repent,  or  they  can  in  no  wise 
irherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  no 
unclean  thing  can  dwell  there,  or 
dwell  in  His  presence ;  for,  in  the 
language  of  Adam,  Man  of  Holi- 
ness is  His  name,  and  the  name  oi 
the  Only  Begotten  is  the  Son  of 
ATan,  even  Jesus  Christ,  a  righteous 
ludge.  \\ho  shall  come  in  the  mer- 
idian nf  time.  For  behold,  I  say  un- 
to you,  this  is  tlie  plan  of  salvation 
unto  all  men,  through  the  lilood  of 
the  Only  Begotten,  who  shall  come." 

So  spake  the  inspired  prophet : 
and  as  he  paused  in  his  discourse, 
the  multitude  of  people  turned  one 
to    another    fearfullv.      Never    be- 
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fore  had  they  been  so  sharply  ac- 
cused of  wrong  as  by  this  man. 
And  this  doctrine  that  he  preached 
— it  was  strange  to  them.  "Why 
is  it  that  men  must  repent  and  be 
baptized  in  water?"  they  asked  the 
one  of  the  other,  "and  who  is  the 
Only  Begotten  Son  that  shall 
come?"  And  while  they  wondered 
with  fearful  hearts,  the  prophet  be- 
gan again  to  address  them. 

"As  I  was  journeying  and  stood 
upon  the  place  Mahujah,"  he  said, 
"and  cried  unto  the  L(jrd,  there 
came  a  voice  out  of  heaven  saying, 
'Turn  ye,  and  get  ye  upon  the  mount 
Simeon.'  So  I  turned  and  went  up 
on  the  mount ;  and  as  I  stood  upon 
the  mount,  I  beheld  the  heavens 
open,  and  I  was  clothed  upon  with 
glorv ;  and  I  saw  the  Lord ;  and  he 
stood  before  my  face,  and  he  talked 
with  me.  even  as  a  man  talketh  one 
\v'th  another,  face  to  face ;  and  he 
said  unto  me,  'Look,  and  I  will  show 
unto  thee  the  world  for  the  space  of 
many  generations.' 

"And,  behold,  I  looked,"  said 
Enoch,  earnestly  as  his  sparkling 
eyes  shone  with  a  strange,  unearth- 
1--  light,  "and  I  saw  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth — even  all  the 
children  of  Adam — from  generation 
to  generation,  till  tlie  coming  oi"  the 
Son  of  Man.  And  I  saw  that  the 
power  of  Satan  was  upon  all  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  beheld  Satan  : 
he  had  a  great  chain  in  his  hand, 
and  it  veiled  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth  in  darkness ;  he  looked  up  and 
laughed,  and  his  angels  rejoiced.  I 
heard  a  loucl  voice,  too,  from  heaven 
saying,  'Wo,  wo,  be  uhId  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth.'  " 

Enoch  paused,  fairly  overcome  liy 
the  awful  picture  he  had  seen  in 
vision.  The  crowd  before  him.  Inn, 
was  overcome  by  his  earnest,  pierc- 
ing words.  They  neither  spoke  nor 
moved;  they  scarcely  breathed,  but 
fixed  their  dread-filled  eyes  upon  the 


inspired  prophet  as  he  continued  the 
recital  of  his  vision. 

"I  beheld  angels  descending  out 
of  heaven,"  Enoch  went  on,  "bear- 
ing testimony  of  the  Father  and  the 
.Son :  and  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
many,  and  they  were  caught  up  into 
i:!aven.  But  the  God  of  heaven 
looked  uoon  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  He  wept.  I  cried  unto  Him 
■nd  asked.  How  is  it  that  the  heav- 

ns  weep,  and  shed  forth  their  tears 

5  the  rains  upon    the     mountains? 

'n\v  is  it  that  thou  canst  weep,  see- 
ing Thou  art  holy,  and  from  all 
eternity  to  all  eternitv? 

"Then  the  Lord  answered  mc 
thus:  'Behold  these  thy  brethren: 
they  are  the  workmanship  of  mine 
own  hands.  I  gave  unto  them  their 
knowledge  in  the  day  I  created 
them ;  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  I 
gave  unto  man  his  agency.  I  have 
given  commandment  that  they 
should  love  one  anotlier.  and  that 
they  should  worship  me,  their 
I<"ather.  But,  behold,  they  are  with- 
out affection  and  they  hate  their 
own  blood.  The  fire  of  mine  indig- 
nation is  kindled  against  them.  My 
great  displeasure  will  1  send  in  a 
flood  UDon  them,  for  my  fierce  anger 
is  kindled  against  them.  Behold, 
these  whom  thine  eyes  are  upon 
shall  perish  in  the  flood  ;  T  will  shut 
them  up;  a  prison  h;ive  I  pre]).ired 
for  them.  A  prophet  will  i  raise 
up,  even  Noah,  and  he  and  his  fam- 
ily alone  shall  be  saved.  The  rest 
will  I  destroy  in  the  flood.  l'"or  this 
do  the  heavens  wee]i. 

'So  said  the  Lord  Tiod  nnlo  me." 
continued  Enoch,  "and  surely  it  will 
come  to  ]iass  as  the  Lord  has  said, 
''."t  lie  whom  the  Lord  God  hath 
chosen  halh  pleaded  before  his  face. 
Therefore,  he  shall  suffer  for  tlieir 
sins.  If  they  will  repent  and  con- 
fess I  lis  name,  they  sh.all  be  released 
from  tonuent  when  the  Ciio.scu  <  >ne 
shall  rilurn  to  the  Lather?" 
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iXgain  tlic  multitude  looked  ques- 
tioningly  from  one  to  the  other,  for 
they  knew  not  what  the  prophet 
meant.  "Tell  us  plainly,"  they  cried, 
"what  thou  dost  mean  by  the  Chosen 
One's  suffering  for  our  sins." 

Then  Enoch  explained  to  them 
what  he  had  seen  in  vision  concern- 
ing the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

"The  Son  of  Man,"  he  said,  "shall 
come  in  the  meridian  of  time  to  re- 
deem mankind  from  the  sin  of 
Adam.  Blessed  is  he  through  whose 
seed  Messiah  shall  come ;  for  he 
saith,  T  am  Messiah,  the  King  of 
Zion,  the  Rock  of  Heaven,  which  is 
broad  as  eternity ;  whoso  cometh  in 
at  the  gate  and  climbeth  up  by  me 
shall  never  fall.' 

"Now,  behold,  I  saw  the  day  of 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man," 
said  Enoch,  "and  my  soul  rejoiced. 
I  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying.  When 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  the 
earth  rest  from  sin?  I  pray  Thee, 
show  me  these  things.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  me,  'Look.'  I 
looked — and  I  beheld  the  Son  of 
Man  lifted  upon  the  cross.  The 
heavens  were  veiled ;  all  the  crea- 
tions of  God  mourned ;  the  earth 
groaned ;  and  the  rocks  were  rent ; 
and  the  Saints  arose  and  were 
crowned  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  with  crowns  of  glory ; 
the  spirits  that  were  in  prison  came 
forth  and  stood  at  the  right  hand  of 
God ;  and  the  rest  were  reserved  in 
chains  of  darkness  until  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day.  Thus  even 
the  Only  Begoten  Son  of  the  Father 
was  slain,  and  the  earth  had  no  rest 
)'et  from  sin. 

"Then  I  wept,"  said  Enoch,  sim- 
ply, "and  cried  unto  the  Lord  again, 
saying.  When  shall  the  earth  have 
rest  ?  I  beheld  then  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  up  unto  the  Father.  I  called 
unto  the  Lord,  saying,  Wilt  Thou 
not  come  again  unto  the  earth  ?  And 


the  Lord  said  unto  me,  'As  I  live, 
iven  so  will  I  come  in  tlie  last  days, 
in  the  days  of  wickedness  and  ven- 
geance. The  day  shall  come  when 
the  earth  shall  rest,  but  before  that 
day  the  heavens  shall  be  darkened, 
and  a  veil  of  darkness  shall  cover 
the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  shall 
shake,  and  also  the  earth ;  and  great 
tnJHilations  shall  be  among  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  Righteousness  will  [ 
send  down  out  of  heaven,  and  truth 
will  I  send  forth  out  of  the  earth, 
to  bear  testimony  of  Mine  Only  Be- 
gotten ;  and  righteousness  and  truth 
will  I  cause  to  sweep  the  earth  as 
with  a  flood,  to  gather  out  mine 
elect  from  the  four  quarters  of  tb  . 
earth,  unto  a  place  which  I  shall 
prepare,  an  Holy  Citv,  that  my  peo- 
ple may  gird  up  their  loins,  and  be 
looking  forth  for  the  time  of  mv 
coming;  for  there  shall  be  my  tab- 
ernacle, and  it  shall  be  called  Zion. 
a  New  Jerusalem  Then  shall  I 
come  again  upon  the  earth.'  ' 

With  these  last  words  Enoch 
turned,  and  disappeared  from  the 
wondering  mutlitude  upon  the  hi''. 
Not  long  thereafter  Enoch  and 
those  who  worshiped  with  him  in 
the  city  of  Zion,  were  taken  up  unto 
the  Lord,  and  were  seen  no  more 
upon  the  earth.  The  greater  part 
of  the  people,  however,  remained  on 
the  earth  and  continued  in  their  sins. 
But  they  could  never  forget  the 
oreaching  of  Enoch,  nor  his  remark- 
able vision  of  the  life  and  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  God.  In  due  time 
Noah  came  as  Enoch  had  foretold. 
He.  too,  warned  the  people  to  re- 
pent. But  the  people  had  learned  to 
thing  the  Savior's  coming  was  a 
long  way  off.  And  so,  even  while 
they  knew  in  their  hearts  that  the 
holy  Jesus  who  was  to  come  was  the 
only  hope  of  the  world's  salvation, 
yet  they  denied  Him.  The  floods 
came  and  destroyed  them. 


Tom's  Party. 

F.    Ji'.  Pease.    (Adapted.) 


Bright-faced  little  Tom,  with  his 
curly  hair  cropped  so  short  that 
it  looked  like  fine  bristles  bent  and 
twisted  all  awry,  was  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement.  Was  this  din  to  be 
kept  lip  until  the  bell  ending  the 
recess  should  summon  them  all  to 
their  seats  in  the  school-room  ?  How 
many  times  must  his  cry  of,  "I  say, 
boys !"  be  lost  in  this  uproar,  caused 
by  a  half  dozen  youngsters  talking 
all  at  once. 

That  the  noise  was  greater  than 
usual  must  not  be  charged  to  Tom's 
imagination,  for  Miss  Emerson,  the 
young  guide  and  instructor  of  those 
animated  lads,  just  then  walked 
over  by  the  window  to  suggest  a 
toning  down  of  the  high-pitched 
voices.  Tom's  anxious,  expectant 
face  at  once  drew  her  attention. 

"I  say,  boys,  guess  what  kind  of 
a  party  I'm  going  to  have  next  Sat- 
urday?" said  Tom. 

A  party  so  near  at  hand  as  the 
coming  holiday  was  surely  worth 
heeding. 

"A  dancing  party,"  guessed  Jack 
Newton. 

"Not  much !"  came  decidedly. 
"Oceans  better  than  that." 

"A  birthday  party,"  was  Frank 
Halsey's  venture. 

"No  indeed;  I'm  not  such  a  stu- 
pid as  to  have  a  birthday  party  in 
April,  when  my  l)irthday's  in  Octob- 
er." 

"Tell  us  the  first  two  letters!" 
called  out  Morton  .A.mes,  anxious 
to  push  matters. 

"Shall  I  though  ?  You'd  know 
right  away  if  I   did  that." 

"What's  the  harm  if  we  do?"  put 
in  Fred  Rcnson.  "The  bell  will  ring 
in  a  minute." 

"Well,  it  begins  with  sh."  reluct- 
antly  admitted   Tom,   sure  he   was 


putting  a  period  to  the  guessing. 
"That's  really  telling  you." 

On  went  the  thinking  caps  and 
then  began  the  lively  guessing. 

"A  shadoiv  party,"  cried  Frank, 
"where  you  make  shadows  on  a  cur- 
tain." 

"A  sJwe  party,  where  everybody 
must  wear  new  shoes,"  laughed 
Jack. 

"No!"'  contemptuously,  for  not 
even  the  delight  of  prolonging  his 
important  position  could  smother 
Tom's  disgust  for  boys  who  hesi- 
tated over  a  word  which  he  had 
almost  told  them. 

"A  'shinny'  party"  called  out  Ned 
Mann,  quite  sure  he  had  the  mark. 

Tom   shook   his   head. 

"A  shooting  party,"  suggested 
Frank,  happy  in  the  possession  of 
a  new   Indian  bow  and  arrow. 

"Better  guess  again,"  came 
promptly. 

"I  hope  it  isn't  a  sham  party," 
called   down    Miss    Emerson. 

The  faces  quickly  up-turned, 
smiled  brightly  back  at  the  speaker, 
now  seen  for  the  first  time,  while 
Tom  answered.  "Oh,  no,  Miss 
Emerson,  it's  really  true  party,  and 
papa  is  going  to  bring  my  cousins 
out  from  the  city.  I've  almost  told 
the  boys  what  it  is.  You  know, 
don't  you?"  he  ended,  with  a  confi- 
dential nod. 

"It  might  be  short,"  was  the  pleas- 
ant response,  "or  I  suppose  it  might 
be  shady,  and  you  know,  Tom,  it 
iiu'ght  be  a  very  sliallo'c  party,"  tak- 
ing care  to  keep  within  the  com- 
prrhension  of  his  nine  years. 

Tom  laughed  good-humoredly. 

"I  s'pose  you  know.  Miss  Emer- 
son, "only  you  always  want  us  to  sec 
everything  for  ourselves." 
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Miss  Emerson's  boys  were  the 
joy  of  her  life,  a  part  of  her,  in 
fact.  Two  years  before  this,  Mr. 
Benson,  the  father  of  Fred,  had  tak- 
en upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  a  teacher  for  his  own 
and  six  other  wide-awake  boys,  and 
opened  a  school  to  be  conducted  up- 
on a  theory  of  his  own. 

"You  see  they  are  to  be  young 
explorers,  learning  the  greater  part 
of  their  lessons  out  of  Nature's  own 
book,"  he  had  explained.  "Why 
should  we  trouble  ourselves  to  go 
in  and  out  of  the  city  every  day, 
spending  a  twelfth  of  our  time  on 
the  railway,  if  our  boys  are  not  to 
derive  some  especial  advantage 
from  it?  And  how  can  they  have 
the  benefit  of  this  glorious  country 
a'ir  in  a  better  way  than  by  roam- 
ing about  with  some  one  who  will 
turn  their  minds  into  the  right  chan- 
nels ?  Here  are  rocks,  insects,  birds 
and  plant-life,  right  at  our  feet.  The 
only  way  to  keep  the  wrong  out 
of  a  wide-awake  boy's  mind  is  to 
put  plenty  of  the  right  into  it. 

"Won't  you  try  once  more,  Miss 
Emerson?  I  don't  care  if  you  do 
tell  them  now,"  never  doubting  her 
wisdom  was  quite  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

"Is  it  to  be  a  shocking  party, 
Tom  ?"  she  asked  demurely,  begin- 
ning herself  to  wonder  what  it 
would   prove. 

The  boy  laughed  merrily,  while 
Miss  Emerson  suggestively  held  up 
her  little  bell.  "  '  . 

"Oh,  give  us  a  rest,  Tom,"  broke 
in  Jack.  "Can't  you  see  Miss  Emer- 
son is  going  to  ring  the  bell?" 

"Well,"  began  Tom,  making  a 
tantalizing  pause.  How  Miss  Emer- 
son wished  she  had  her  camera,  that 
she  might  catch  the  beaming,  harm- 
lessly exultant  expression. 

Excitement  waxed  warm,  and 
Tom   grew  jubilant   as  he  glanced 


around  at  the  eager  faces  await- 
ing his  important  disclosure.  "Well,"' 
he  repeated  with  a  quick,  keen 
glance  at  Miss  Emerson,  "it's  a  sug- 
ar party,  maple  sugar,  where  you 
wax" — 

Oh,  the  shout  that  went  up,  re- 
iterated and  prolonged  as  only  boys 
can. 

Poor,  mystified  Tom !  What  did 
it  mean  ?  And  why  did  Miss  Emer- 
son— Miss  Emerson — whose  ready 
sympathy  he  had  seen  always  fly  to 
the  weaker  side — look  so  amused? 

A  moment  later  all  was  made 
clear  to  the  bewildered  boy  by  a 
long-to-be-remembered  exclamation , 
coming  in  Jack's  clearest  tones, 
"Oh,  he  spells  sugar  with  an  h!" 

Poor,  crestfallen  Tom  !  There  was 
a  suggestive  quiver  of  the  lips  as  the 
lad  again  looked  up  at  Miss  Emer- 
son. 

"Never  mind,  Tom,"  she  said 
kindly.  "It  isn't  any  worse  to  mis- 
spell sugar  than  chrysalis  which  we 
know  a  certain  boy  tripped  on  this 
morning.  The  difference  is,  you  put 
an  h  in  and  he  left  one  out.  Only 
it  was  a  little  funny,  my  dear,  when 
we  had  all  been  guessing  so  long, 
and  you  must  forgive  us  for  laugh- 
ing." 

"I  know  now  how  it's  spelled," 
Tom  said,  pleasantly,  adding,  as 
Miss  Emerson  came  with  her 
little  bell  to  meet  them  at  the 
door,  "I'll  never  forget  that  /; 
again." 

"And  I'll  not  forget  to  put  the 
h  you  leave  out  of  your  sugar  into 
my  chrysalis."  Jack  said  in  a  manly 
tone. 

"That's  the  way  for  us  to  help 
one  another,  boys,"  and  holding  out 
a  hand  to  each  of  the  two,  Miss 
Emerson  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
"We  must  try  always  to  remember 
those  glass  houses  which  we  talked 
about  one  day." 


Tales  of  Our  Grandfathers. 


The  Wild  Ram  of  the 

Mountains. 

Scene  Five. 
"the  tented  field." 

"Oh !  How  you  frightened  me, 
Lyman !" 

He  had  raised  the  side  of  the 
tent,  crawled  noiselessly  under  it, 
and  was  standing  above  the  bed, 
his  eyes  drinking  in  the  pale  face 
that   lay  on  the  pillow. 

"I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do," 
he  apologized.  "I  hated  to  call  out." 
And  he  kissed  his  wife  tenderly. 

"Yes,"  she  acquiesced;  "if  you 
had  called  to  me,  I  should  have  been 
worse  scared.  I  shouldn't  have 
known    but  you  were  a  ghost !" 

Her  face  was  flushed  now.  The 
hand  she  had  given  him  trembled. 
.She  breathed  heavily.  Lyman 
pressed  his  palm  to  her  brow. 

"Why !"  he  exclaimed,  "you've 
got  a  fever !" 

"Lm  better  now,"  she  replied. 
"Your  coming  was  so  sudden.  I 
was  dreaming  about  you.  I  dreamt 
that  I  saw  some  men  hunting  for 
you  on  horse-back.  They  caught 
you,  I  thought,  shot  you  six  times, 
and  threw  your  body  down  a  preci- 
pice. Just  then  I  awoke  and  saw 
you  standing  here.    Did  I  scream !" 

"No.     How  are  the  children?" 

And  he  bent  down  and  kissed 
them,  one  at  his  wife's  side,  anoth- 
er at  her   feet. 

"You'd  better  kiss  baby,  too," 
she  said. 

"I  did." 

"The  new  one,  I  mean." 

"Great  God  !"  he  cried,  like  a  man 
unexpectedly  struck  a  heavy  blow. 
"How  in  the  name  of  heaven  did 
you  ever  live  through  it  all'" 


"I  had  to,"  she  answered  simply. 
"What  would  become  of  little  Alary 
and  Ben,  if  I  should  die  and  you 
away  like  that?  The  Lord  has  been 
very  gracious  to  us !" 

L^man  had  no  words  to  express 
his  feelings  for  this  amazing  her- 
oism and  grit.  He  sat  down  on 
the  ground  by  the  bed  and  looked 
curiously  about  him.  The  dim  can- 
dle-light revealed  but  too  clearly  the 
situation.  Some  green  pieces  of 
timber  had  been  hurriedly  put  up 
in  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  over  this 
rude  framework  had  been  thrown 
some  old  bedding,  with  some  worn- 
out  garments.  The  furnishings  of 
this  improvised  apartment  were  ev- 
en ruder  and  scantier.  The  couch 
on  which  Mrs.  Wight  lay  was 
merely  a  few  quilts  and  blankets 
thrown  down  on  the  ground.  The 
only  other  article  in  the  place  was 
a  small  cracker-box  on  which,  dee])- 
embedded  in  dip,  was  a  tallow  can- 
dle half  gone,  the  flame  swaying  in 
the  night  breeze  which  came  freely 
through  the  numerous  openings  in 
the  tent. 

"H  I  had  known  this,"  he  said 
with  emjihasis,  "I  would  iiave  de- 
fied all  the  devils  in  hell,  and  gut 
here!" 

.\r([  she  knew  he  would. 

"Tell  me  what  hapi)ene(l  to  you, 
Lyman.  T  never  expected  to  see  you 
again,  and  here  you  are  by  my 
si(K'." 

.She  caressed  tlie  mugh  li;uid  she 
lull!  in  iiers.  Nozv  she  would  have 
;i  siriing  ;u-m  to  lean  upon  once 
ninrr.      I'.'ars  (illed  her  eyes. 

Wight  Inld  her  .all  that  he  had 
]);i-sed  lin-ough  ;  ;ind  when  he  h::'l 
ended,  his  eyes  scaimed  again  the 
l)riniilivc  housing. 
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"VVIio  built  this  ior  you?"  he 
asked. 

"Brother  Uiglcr  put  up  tlie  frame, 
and  I  did  the  rost.  Don"t  you 
think  it's  pretty  good  for  a  begin- 
ner?" 

He  smiled. 

"It  was  raining  hard  all  the 
time,"  she  went  on.  "Every  rag  on 
us  was  wet  through,  of  course,  and 
we  had  no  dry  ones  to  put  on.  That 
night  baby  was  born." 

The  thought  was  overwhehning ! 

"Surely,  you  weren't  alone  then?'' 
he   inquired. 

"No;  Sister  Bigler  came  over  and 
stayed  with  me.  But  the  Biglers 
are  just  as  badly  off  as  we  are.  The 
next  day — that  was  yesterday — 
Brother  Bigler  went  over  the  river 
to  see  if  he  couldn't  get- some  things 
out  of  their  house,  and  he  hastn't 
been  seen  since.  The  report  came 
last  night  that  the  mob  had  caught 
him  and  beaten  him  insensible  over 
the  head  with  a  chair  that  he  was 
bringing  out  at  the  door.  Brother 
Pratt  had  a  narrow  escape  when  he 
tried  to  get  some  of  his  things.  Oh, 
Lyman,"  she  ended,  "we've  had  an 
awful  time  of  it  since  you  left!" 

"The  fiends!"  he  almost  yelled. 
For  Lyman  Wight  was  not  one  of 
your  saints  who  gloried  in  persecu- 
tion and  sighed  for  martyrdom.  He 
was  a  mortal — in  some  things,  in- 
deed, very  mortal.  He  might,  it  is 
true,  have  turned  "the  other  cheek" 
to  the  smiter;  but,  if  so,  it  would 
have  been  to  beat  him  to  a  mum- 
my for  smiting.  Wight  was  a  good 
man,  but  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  be  flogged  for  being  good. 
An'vway,  if  he  had  to  be  flogged,  it 
would  be  because  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  retaliate. 

"And  have  all  our  people  been 
driven  from  Jackson  county?"  he 
asked. 

"Every   one,   so  far  as   I   know. 


The  day  before  the  expulsion, 
Boggs  came  to  Bishop  Partridge,  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
told  him  if  he  valued  his  life,  he  had 
better  flee  immediately,  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Jackson 
county  would  be  killed." 

"You  mean  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  the  State  did  this?"  Lyman 
interjected. 

"I  mean  the  lieutenant-governor 
Lilburn  W.  Boggs !"  repeated  Mrs. 
Wight  emphatically.  "He  went  also, 
in  person,  to  warn  Brother  Phelps 
and  Brother  Gilbert." 

"It  would  become  his  high  office 
better,"  said  Lyman,  "if  he  had 
spent  his  time  in  turning  the  mob 
from  their  barbarous  work,  or  rath- 
er," he  corrected,  "in  not  setting 
them  on  in  the  first  place.  I  know 
him  from  of  old.  He's  a  scoun- 
drel!" 

"Well,  anyhow  he  went.  And 
what  he  said  would  have  happened 
if  the  people  hadn't  left.  On  the 
'bloody  day,'  as  they  called  it,  the 
mob  came  riding  pell-mell,  helter- 
shelter  into  Independence,  and  the 
Big  Blue  almost  at  the  same  time, 
crying  out  that  they  were  going 
to  kil  all  the  Mormons  in  the  coun- 
ty. They  ran  into  the  houses  and 
drove  out  the  families  and  chased 
the  men." 

"Didn't  our  men  do  anything  to 
protect  themselves?''  asked  Wight. 
"They  certainly  didn't  stand  by  and 
see  their  wives  and  children  driv- 
en?" 

"What  could  they  do?"  asked 
Mrs.  Wight,  in  answer.  "All  our 
arms  were  taken  away  from  us,  you 
know,  when  you  went  up  against 
Pitcher." 

"That's  so,"  assented  Lyman. 
"And  so  our  people  were  helpless?'' 

"Yes,  and  the  mob  made  the 
most  of  it.  You  never  saw  such 
a  thing  in  your  life,  Lyman.    Worn- 
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en  and  children  crying  and  scream- 
ing as  they  ran.  The  mob  were 
after  the  men  mostly.  They  caught 
them  whenever  they  could  and  beat 
them  unmercifully.  The  rest  of  us 
fled  in  every  direction." 

Lyman  told  her  of  the  band  of 
between  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
two  hundred  persons,  all  women 
and  children,  except  three  old  men, 
that  he  had  seen  nearly  thirty 
miles  away. 

"I  don't  know  how  we  managed 
it,"  she  continued,  "but  most  of  us 
found  our  way  to  the  river  bank, 
where  the  mob  herded  us,  refusing 
to  let  us  go  either  up  or  down  the 
stream.  The  few  men  that  were 
with  us  ferried  us  over.  Very  few 
had  been  able  to  bring  anything 
with  them,  and  so  we  were  in  a 
sorry  plight." 

"Was  anybody  killed?" 

"Not  that  I  heard  of.  The  mob, 
though,  was  very  cruel.  You  know 
old  Brother  Jones?"  Mrs.  Wight 
suddenly  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  he  and  Father  Weldon 
said  they  wouldn't  run  from  the 
mob.  'The  mob  Won't  hurt  us,' 
Brother  Jones  said,  'we've  both  been 
in  the  Revolution,  and  I  was  one 
of  General  Washington's  body 
guard !'  " 

"And  did  the  mob  hurt  these  old 
soldiers?"  asked  Lyman  impatient- 

"They  didn't  care  any  more  tor 
General  Washington's  soldiers  than 
for  anybody  else,"  was  the  reply. 
"As  soon  as  the  mob  heard  of  these 
old  men,  they  made  a  rush  for  their 
houses,  broke  the  windows,  tore 
down  the  doors,  hurled  great  stones 
into  the  rooms  where  the  men  were, 
and  drove  everybody  within  out  in- 
to the  streets.  They  beat  old  Broth- 
er Jones  over  the  head  with  a  chair 
leg,   and   his    family    had    to   carry 


him  away.  Then  the  mob  set  fire 
to  the  house.'' 

"And  Brother  Jones  was  very  old 
and  very  poor!"  Lyman  exclaimed. 
"How  hardened  some  men  be- 
come !" 

"I'm  lucky  compared  with  some,"' 
said  Mrs.  Wight.  "The  Jasper 
family  is  all  broken  up.  Brother 
Jasper  has  been  hunting  everywhere 
for  his  family,  and  he  doesn't  know 
where  his  wife  and  some  of  the 
children  are." 

"They're  with  the  Saints  I  told 
you  of  in  the  next  county,"  broke 
in  Lyman.  "I  saw  Sister  Jasper 
and  the  children — that  is,  those  she 
had  with  her.  She's  broken-hearted, 
poor  thing,  because  she  doesn't 
know  where  her  husband  is.  She 
thinks  the  mob  killed  him." 

"Brother  Jasper  found  one  of  the 
children  'way  up  the  river  with 
some  folks  that  got  across  opposite 
Wilson's  store,  little  Walter  it  was. 
You  must  tell  him  first  thing  in  the 
morning  where  the  rest  are." 

"Goodness  knows,  though,  where 
they  may  be  tomorrow,  or  even 
now.     These  days — what's  that?" 

A  loud  babel  of  voices  broke  up- 
on the  stillness  outside. 

"I'll  go  out  and  see  what  it  is," 
Lyman  said,  at  the  same  time  rising 
from  his  seat  on  the  ground. 

The  moment  he  put  his  hand  Iie- 
yond  the  pale  of  the  tent,  the  whole 
heavens  lighted  up  with  singular 
suddenness,  as  if  the  Last  Day  had 
come.  People  were  out — hundreds 
of  them  apparently,  as  Lyman  could 
see  by  the  evtrcme  light,  hut  instead 
of  crying  out,  as  they  had  been,  they 
all  stood  gazing  skyward  intently. 

And  a  magnificent  spectacle  it 
was,  although  in  a  way  terrifying. 
All  the  heavens  seemed  draped  in 
splendid  fireworks.  The  stars  in 
lltal  liroad  expanse  appeared  sud- 
(ji-nlv  to  have  lost  their  places  and 
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been  hurled  across  the  face  of  the  till  it  was  closed  by  the  dawn, 

sky.     Some  of  them  shot  through  Lyman  Wight,  at  intervals,  went 

the  air  with  terrific  speed,  leaving  into  the  tent  to  describe  this  great 

behind  a  long  trail  of  light.     Then  natural  phenomenon  to  his  wife, 

again,  there  would  appear  a  gigan-  "It's   splendrd !"    he     exclaimed, 

tic  band,  like  the  milky  way,  only  "\'ery  likely  it  comes  to  terrify  our 

broader   and   clearer   in   which   the  enemies  and  to  give  us  hope." 

stars  thick-set  like  jewels  in  a  ring,  You  could  not  tell  by  looking  at 

would  sparkle  like  drops  of  water  his  face  nor  by  the  tone  of  his  voice 

in  the   sunshine.     These,  however,  whether  he  believed  this  or  not. 

would  vanish  when  they  approached  "Anyhow,"   he   went   on,   "it  re- 

the   ground   or   were   hidden    from  veals  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs.  You 

view  by  trees.     In  some  instances  can   see   all   over   this   part   of  the 

the  trails  of  light  were  visible  for  river.     One   would   think,   if  there 

soce  seconds.     Some  of  the  streaks  were  a  little  more  order  and  dififer- 

would  curl  and  twist  up  like  ser-  ent  kinds  of  tents,  that  this  was  a 

]ients  writhing.     This  was  a  grand  battle  field  and  that  a  pitched  battle 

displav,  and  filled  the   Saints  with  was  to  be  fought  on  the  morrow, 

unspeakable  awe.     It    lasted     from  Maybe  there  will  be,  only  it  won't 

about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  be  pitched !     We'll  see !" 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MOTHER. 
By  M.  A.  Stezvart. 

In  youth  I  kneeled  by  mother's  knee. 

'Twas   there    I  learned  to  pray ; 
'Twas  her   sweet  lips  that  framed  for  me 

A  prayer  that  I  could  say. 
And  as  she  taught  my  lips  to  speak 

That    simple    childish  prayer. 
With  pride,  she  kissed  my  dimpled  cheek 

And   smothed  my  ruffled  hair. 

Long  years  have  passed  away  since  then ; 

But  still  her  face  I  see. 
As    dear   and   sweet,  to  me,  as  when 

I   pray'd  beside  her  knee. 
At  night,  in  dreams,  her  voice  I  hear 

And  awaken  from  my  sleep, — 
I    feel   her   hallowed  presence  near 

As  she  her  vigils  keep. 

Oh  Angel !  guardian  of  my  youth, — 

The    author    of  my  prayer — ■ 
Still  lead  me  in  the  way  of  truth 

And  keep  me  safely  there. 
Then  when  my  robes  are  washed  and  clean 

And  all  my  sins  forgiven 
May   I   come   forth  and  crown  thee  queen — 

One  of  the  queens  of  heav'n. 


The  Lo^  Kitten. 


By  Katie 

"Mamma,  mamma,  come  and 
look.  See  who  has  come  to  visit 
me,"  cried  baby  Fay  rushing  in  to 
her  mother,  and  pulHng  at  her 
skirts  all  excitement.  "Come  to 
the  door  mamma  dearie,  and  sec. 
Poor  little  thing  wants  to  come 
in  out  of  the  rain." 

Mamma  dropped  her  sewing  ami 
foUewcd  her  little  daughter  into  the 
iiall.  Looking  in  through  the  screen 
door  was  a  half-grown  kitten,  mew- 
ing plaintively.  .She  was  asking 
just  plainly  as  a  cat  can  ask  for  ad- 
mittance into  the  warm  cosy  room 
whose  cheerful  grate-fire  looked  so 
very   inviting. 

"Do  let  her  in,  mamma,"  begged 
Fay,  looking  at  mamma  with  plead- 
ing eyes.  "Let's  'vile  her  in  cni(  df 
the  rain." 

"Yes,  that  is  what  she  wants," 
agreed  mamma,  opening  the  screen 
door,  whereupon  pussy  scampered 
in ;  and  running  to  the  fire-place, 
shook   her   dam])   fur,   then   with   a 


Grovcr. 

cooing,  gratified  purr,  stretched 
herself  out  on  the  warm  hearth 
close  to  the  fire's  penetrating  heat. 

Little  Fay  snuggled  down  beside 
her  new-found  treasure  and  stroked 
and  patted  the  soft-black   fur. 

"Dear  kitty,  has  you  come  to  stay 
with  me?  I  guess  God  sent  you 
'cause  he  knew  how  tired  I  was  of 
l)laying  with  dead  things  like  dolls 
and  teddy  l^ears.  You  want  nic 
get  you  some  nice  gixul  milk?  All 
right,   I  ask  luamm.'i." 

Mamma  had  gone  back  to  her 
sewing,  a  nightdress  which  she  hail 
jiromiscd  T'ay  siiould  be  done  in 
lime  for  her  to  wear  th.il  night,  so 
she  felt  rather  inclined  to  refuse 
the  sweet  baby  voice,  but  Fay's 
sweet  "Please  mamma,"  and  the 
soft  pat  of  the  baby  hand  upon 
her  own  was  irresistible. 

"Yes,  dear,  mother  will  get  the 
milk  for  you,  then  you  mustn't 
boliier  me  any  more  or  yotu"  nigiitio 
will   not  get  finished  to  night." 
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"Is  I  siuli  a  bother,  mamma?" 
r|iicstioncd  I'ay,  quite  soberly,  as 
she  followed  her  mother  into  the 
])antry.  "My  kindergarten  teacher 
told  us  in  Sunday  school  that  we 
must  not  bother  our  mammas,  but 
hcl]-)  them  all  we  could.  What  can 
1  do.  mamma?  I  don't  want  to  be 
a   bother?" 

"You  are  not  a  bother,  darling," 
answered  her  mother,  smiling  a 
smile  back  to  the  wee  upturned 
face.  "You  are  mamma's  dear  little 
sunshine,  and  you  help  me  very 
much — you  chase  all  the  clouds 
away.  Now  here  is  a  saucer  of 
milk  for  kitty." 

"O  mamma,  couldn't  I  have  just 
one  little  other  one  for  me?"  she 
coaxed,  clasping  her  hands  gleeful- 
ly, "so  I  can  keep  kitty  company 
same  as  you  sometimes  do  with  peo- 
ples. I  think  it  would  be  so  po- 
lite, don't  you  think?" 

Mamma  sighed,  but  turned  again 
toward  the  pantry  with  a  patient 
smile. 

"Why,  so  it  would.  I  will  give 
you  a  cup  of  bread  and  milk,  baby 
mine,  and  you  can  have  your  supper 
now  instead  of  later.  I  will  put  it 
on  your  little  table  in  the  kitchen 
and  kitty  can  have  hers  right  by  the 
side  of  you.  Now  have  a  good  time, 
and  I  will  go  finish  my  sewing  be- 
fore papa  comes  home." 

An  hour  quickly  slipped  away, 
and  dusk  was  coming  on  before 
mamma  went  back  to  see  how  Fay 
and  kitty  were  faring. 

The  room  was  so  dark  and  quiet 
that  she  stood  still  and  listened  with 
sudden  fear  :  then  quickly  turning  on 
the  light  she  found  baby  Fay  and 
kitty  both  lying  fast  asleep  on  the 
floor,  curled  up  close  together,  their 
empty  dishes  beside  them. 

Papa  came  home  just  then  and 
wished  he  had  a  kodak  so  he  could 
have  the  pretty  picture  to  keep  al- 


ways. He  lifted  Fay  into  his  arms, 
and  carried  her  to  the  sitting  room 
couch  trying  not  to  rouse  her,  but 
baby  sat  up  and  rubbed  the  sleep 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  cried  out :  "O 
was  it  only  just  a  dream,  ju.st  a 
make-believe?  Isn't  there  any  real 
kitty?" 

"Yes,  dear,  here  she  comes  now," 
said  mamma  soothingly.  "You  were 
both  asleep  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and 
papa  brought  you  in  here,  so  kitty 
followed." 

"I  guess  she  missed  me,  don't  you 
think?''  said  Fay,  smiling  happily. 

When  bedtime  came,  pussy  was 
put  out  on  the  porch  in  a  big  box 
for  the  night;  but  she  didn't  like 
it  at  all,  and  mewed  so  loud  and 
so  piteously,  that  the  sound  reached 
Fay  upstairs  in  her  own  little  bed, 
and  she  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the 
window  over  the  porch  to  listen. 

"Don't  cry  kitty,"  she  called,  "just 
go  to  sleep  and  soon  it  will  be  morn- 
ing. O  papa,"  turning  coaxingly 
as  he  came  into  the  room,  "please 
let  me  have  kitty  up  here  with  me. 
She's  dreadful  lonesome  and  scared 
down  there." 

"Kitty  is  all  right  where  she  is," 
declared  papa,  lifting  Fay  back  into 
bed,  "and  unless  my  little  girl  stays 
in  bed  this  time  and  goes  to  sleep, 
we  shall  have  to  let  the  kitten  go." 

This  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
little  girl  was  soon  in  the  land  of 
dreams  where  she  remained  until 
early  morning.  When  she  awoke 
her  first  thought  was  of  kitty ;  so 
slipping  on  the  little  red  felt  slip- 
pers and  red  eider  gown  which  lay 
on  the  chair  by  the  bed,  she  ran 
with  all  speed  down  the  stairs. 
Mamma  was  up  before  her,  how- 
ever, and  in  answer  to  the  unspoken 
question  on  the  child's  face  assured 
her  that  kitty  was   still  there. 

Fay  ran  out  on  the  porch,  and 
kitty  me-owed  "good  morning"  and 
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whined  to  be  taken  out.  Fay  tried 
to  reach  her,  but  her  httle  arms 
were  too  short,  so  she  called  to 
Alanima  to  come  to  her  assistance. 

Just  then  their  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  open  doorway,  and 
there  on  the  threshold  stood  a  large 
handsome  gray  cat  peering  in  with 
alert  ears   and   anxious   eyes. 

'"O,  another  kitty !"  exclaimed 
Fay,  "well,  I  declare,  mamma,  isn't 
it  just  like  a  fairy  story?  May  I 
keep  them  both?" 

"I  think  the  big  kitty  will  have 
something  to  say  about  that"  said 
mamma.  "Let's  see  what  she 
wants." 

The  big  cat  went  straight  to  the 
.^  box,  and  jumped  down  in  and  be- 
gan to  lick  and  fondle  the  kitten 
in  a  most  affectionate  manner.  Fin- 
ally she  seized  her  by  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  tried  to  jump  with  her, 
but  kitty  was  too  heavy.  The  old 
cat  me-owed  impatiently  and  looked 
up  with  worried  eyes  to  the  faces 
above. 

"You  naughty  thing,"  sobbed 
Fay.  "Mamma,  don't  let  her  bite 
my  poor  kitty  on  the  neck  like  that, 
she  is  hurting  her." 

"Dearie,  this  must  be  the  kitty's 
mamma.  They  always  carry  their 
kittens  that  way.  I  expect  she  has 
been  hunting  her  all  night.  See 
how  she  licks  her  and  purrs  over 
her." 

"O  mamma,  will  I  have  to  let  her 
go?"  cried  Fay  in  tears.  "Can't 
the  old  cat  find  another  baby?" 

"Do  you  think  I  could  let  my 
little  Fay  girl  go  away  with  some 
stranger,  and  then  I  find  another 
child  which  could  take  your  place?" 

"No;  T  should  think  not,"  said 
Fay  indignantly,"  but  do  cats  care 
like  real  ])eoplc  do?  There  arc  so 
many  kittens  just  alike  that  they 
could  easily  get  another  just  like  the 
lost  one." 


"Each  mamma  cat  knows  her 
own  kittens  just  as  each  mother  hen 
knows  her  own  chickens,  and  just 
as  each  mother  knows  her  own  chil- 
dren. Now  shall  we  lift  the  kitten 
out  of  the  box  and  let  her  mamma 
take  her  home?" 

"Ye — s,"  faltered  Fay  who  was 
extremely  disappointed,  yet  whose 
sympathy  for  the  old  cat  was  also 
aroused.  "She  can  have  her,  but 
I  do  think  she  might  have  let  me 
keep  her  a  little  longer.  We  were 
going  to  have  so  much  fun  today." 

Kitty  was  lifted  out  of  the  box, 
Fay  gave  her  one  last  parting 
squeeze,  then  sat  her  down,  where- 
upon the  big  cat  again  grasped  her 
fat  half-grown  baby  liy  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  staggered  off  down 
the  garden  jjath  as  fast  as  her  heavy 
burden  would  allow. 

Fay  was  so  amused  in  watching 
the  funny  way  the  mother  cat  had 
of  carrying  her  kitten  that  she 
laughed  aloud,  then  turned  to  her 
mamma  and  asked :  "Am  I  that 
heavy  when  you  carry  me  upstairs, 
mamma?  Why  doesn't  she  let  her 
walk?  Is  it  'cause  she  is  so  glad  to 
get  her  hack,  and  is  she  afraid  she 
nn'ght  lose  her  again?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  kissing  the  little 
upturned  face.  "If  you  should  get 
lost  from  me  darling,  and  I  found 
you  again  I  would  be  so  glad  that 
I  would  never  want  to  let  you  out 
of  my  sight  again." 

"lUit  mamma,  dearie,  I'm  never 
going  to  run  away  and  get  lost  from 
you,''  declared  little  Fay  shaking 
her  head  very  positively,  and  look- 
ing earnestly  up  into  her  mother's 
face.  "I'm  going  to  mind  you,  and 
do  just  as  you  say;  and  mamma 
I'm  going  to  ask  God  to  send  me 
another  kitty — a  lo.st,  hungry  kitty 
which  has  no  home  nor  no  mamma. 
Then  I  can  keep  it  forever  and 
ever." 
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A     l-Ol'K-FOOTED    BL'UliLAR. 

"I  wonder  how  Sarah  Olsen  is?" 
asked  Leah.  "She  hasn't  been  down 
for  a  long  time." 

"She's  coming  down  tomorrow  to 
stay  three  days,"  said  John.  "Her 
father's  going  to  the  valley.  He 
was  down  today  and  told  me  to 
t.'ll  you." 

Sarah  Olsen  was  about  Leah's 
age,  fourteen.  She  lived  up  the 
fork  of  the  canyon  with  her  father 
and  kept  house  for  him.  He  cut 
logs  for  the  mill.  Sometimes  Sarah 
came  down  to  visit  Leah  for  a  few 
days,  and  Leah  often  visited  Sarah. 

It  was  very  lonely  for  the  girl  at 
her  father's  cabin,  with  no  one  to 
speak  to  all  day.  So  you  can  imag- 
ine how  glad  she  was  to  visit  Leah. 
Mrs.  Thomas  was  very  kind  to  the 
motherless  girl  and  the  children 
were  all  very  fond  of  her.  So  Sarah 
always  had  a  splendid  time  when 
she  came  to  the  mill. 

Next  day  she  came.  She  was 
large  for  her  age  and  very  woma  i- 
ly.  Her  mother  had  been  dead 
some  years  and  Sarah  had  taken  her 
nlace  in  the  home  as  well  as  she 
could. 

The  last  night  of  Sarah's  visit  the 
children  made  a  big  bonfire  and 
baked  potatoes.  As  they  sat  around 
it  telling  stories,  Sarah  said — 

"The  bears  are  very  bad  up  at 
our  cabin.  We  can't  leave  amlhing 
outside  because  of  them.  I  often  see 
them  around  picking  berries." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  to  go  away 
from  vour  cabin  alone?"  inquired 
Ada. 

"I  don't  go  very  far  alone.  Once 
I  went  to  get  some  wild  raspberries 
that  grew  bv  a  big  log ;  when  I 
looked  over  it  I  saw.  a  bear  on  the 
other  side  standing  on  his  hind  legs, 
pickina;  and  eating  the  berries  as 
fast  as  he  could. 


"Oh  my!'  said  Ada,  "weren't  you 
f -ightened  ?' 

"Yes,  I  was.  I  looked  at  the 
bear  and  the  bear  looked  at  me,  then 
we  both  ran.  I  ran  for  the  cabin, 
and  I  guess  the  bear  ran  for  his 
home ;  for  he  went  up  the  canyon  in 
a  big  hurry.  They  won't  often  fight 
unless  they're  cornered  or  wounded. 

"There's  one  big  bear  that  comes 
around  oftcncr  than  any  other.  I'm 
afraid  of  him.  He  stole  our  pig. 
I'athcr's  trying  to  get  a  chance  to 
kill  him,  and  if  he  does  I'll  send  you 
some  of  the  meat." 

"I  wish  I  had  as  many  chances  to 
k'll  bears  as  you  have,"  said  Sam. 
"We'd  have  lots  of  bear's  meat 
then." 

Next  day  Sarah's  father  came  for 
'i^r.  Leah  was  going  with  her  for  a 
short  visit. 

"I'll  take  some  of  those  books  Dr.  ■ 
Anderson     sent     us,"     said     Leah. 
"Then  when  I  come  back  you'll  have 
something  to  read.' 

"Be  careful,  Leah,  and  don't  let 
a  bear  eat  you  up,"  said  Ada. 

"I  won't,"  Leah  answered  as  she 
started  off  with  Sarah  and  Mr.  Ol- 
sen. "I'll  bring  you  some  raspber- 
ries when  I  come  back.  Sarah  says 
there's  some  fine  black  ones  up 
there." 

When  his  cabin  came  in  view 
Mr.  Olsen  said,  "The  door's  all 
right.  I  was  afraid  the  bears  would 
rip  jt  open  and  get  in.' 

The  cabin  was  very  neatly  made 
of  logs  and  had  a  bark  roof.  Mr. 
Olsen  had  cut  the  bark  from  the 
trees  in  even  lengths  of  about  two 
feet.  He  turned  the  smooth  inside 
of  the  bark  up  and  nailed  it  on  like 
shingles,  but  it  looked  more  like  a 
tiled  roof  than  a  shingle  roof.  The 
door  was  a  large  piece  of  burlap, 
which  could  be  hooked  across  from 
the  outside  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
side. 
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As  they  drew  nearer  Sarah  said, 
"Look,  father,  at  the  roof,  the  bark 
is  torn  off  this  side." 

They  hurried  to  the  cabin,  and 
when  Mr.  Olsen  unhooked  the  bur- 
lap door,  what  a  sight  met  their 
eyes. 

They  stood  for  several  moments 
speechless.  Everything  in  the  cabin 
was  toDsy-turvy,  and  there  was  a 
great  hole  in  the  roof. 

"Just  look  at  my  feather  bed:' 
cried  Sarah.  The  tick  was  torn 
into  strips  just  about  right  for  car- 
pet rags  and  the  feathers  were 
scattered  all  over  the  place.  A  sack 
of  flour  was  ripped  open  in  the  same 
way  and  the  flour  mixed  with  the 
feathers.  Mr.  Olsen's  and  Sarah's 
clothes  which  hung  about  the  cabin 
were  torn  into  strips,  too. 

"Oh,  look  at  3'our  window  cur- 
tains," said  Leah.  "And  they  were 
so  prettv." 

Sarah  prided  herself  on  her  fresh 
curtains.  They  were  made  from  a 
Swiss    dress     her     mother    brought 


from  the  old  country,  but  now  they 
were  nothing  but  rags. 

All  the  dishes  were  knocked  from 
the  shelves  and  many  of  them  brok- 
en, and  even  every  tin  can  and  ev- 
ery bottle  was  thrown  down. 

A  molasses  jar  was  smashed  and 
every  drop  of  the  molasses  licked 
up. 

"It  was  that  bear,"  said  Mr.  Ol- 
sen. "I'll  get  him  yet." 

"All  the  bacon  and  sugar's  gone. 
It's  good  we  didn't  have  much," 
said  Sarah. 

"It's  funnv  the  bear  didn't  tear 
the  burlap  over  the  door  to  get  out," 
said  Leah.  "He  tore  everything 
else  that  would  tear.' 

"I  suppose  he  thought  it  was 
wood,  and  didn't  try,  said  Sarah. 
"Oh,  what  a  wretch  of  a  bear.  My 
feather  bed  is  spoiled,  my  pretty 
curtains,  too,  besides  all  our 
clothes." 

"I'll  help  you  gather  up  the  feath- 
ers and  you  can  get  a  new  tick. 
M(jthcr  will  help  you  make  some 
new  clothes,  I'm  sure,     said  Leah. 


\i^f^^&^:~^. 
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Mother's  Boy, 

By  Annie  Malin. 


As  the  new  boy  walked  awk- 
wardly into  the  school-room,  Clara 
Vane  nudged  Ada  Turner  and 
whispered,  "Apollo  has  come  as 
sure  as  you  live,"  and  Ada  tittered 
audibly.  As  he  took  his  seat  the  ob- 
ject of  their  ridicule  caught  the 
sound  and  saw  also  the  curious 
stares  centered  upon  him,  and  his 
tanned  and  freckled  face  flushed 
crimson.  His  hands  were  large  and 
red,  "a  perfect  match  for  his  hair," 
one  girl  remarked  in  a  low  tone,  and 
his  well-worn  gray  suit  was  neither 
a  good  fit  nor  of  a  fashionable  cut. 

Judged  as  he  was  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  students  he  was  a  very  or- 
dinary country  bov.  He  had,  how- 
ever, some  redeeming  features,  for 
his  blue  eyes  were  clear  and  bright, 
his  chin  firm  and  his  nose  v,  cll- 
shape^l,  while  his  expression  was 
frank  and  pleasant.  His  figure  was 
undeveloped,  but  he  was  tall  and 
looked  stronCT  and  active. 

When  questioned  by  Mr.  Ros~  as 
to  his  studies  his  answers  were  giv- 
er in  a  concise  manner  w'nle  his 
language,  though  by  no  means  per- 
fect, was  passable. 

While  some  of  the  girls  were  siz- 
ing up  his  personal  appearance,  and 
pronouncing  him  shy  and  awkward, 
the  boys  were  wondering  if  he 
would  prove  satisfactory  in  out-door 
sports.  The  teacher  himself  said 
inwardly,  "There  is  good  material 
there  or  I  am  much  mistaken." 

The  boy,  whose  name  was  Wil- 
lard  Brown,  had  come  from  a  near- 
by town  to  take  advantage  of  the  su- 
perior training  afiforded  by  the  Iriigh 
School,  in  some  of  the  more  ad 
vanced  studies.  His  father  was 
dead  and  his  mother  had  managed 
to  save  enough  money  to  place  him 


in  the  school,  while  his  sister  Char- 
lotte, or  Lottie,  as  she  was  familiar- 
ly called,  had  accompanied  him.  The 
brother  and  sister  had  taken  two 
small  rooms  and  while  he  went  to 
scliool,  siie  was  learning  dress-mak- 
ing and  keeping  house  for  botii. 

When  his  sister  questioned  him 
about  his  reception  at  the  school  that 
first  day,  and  of  the  attitude  of  the 
students,  Willard's  face  flushed  as 
he  answered  her. 

"Well,  sis,"  he  said  ruefully,"they 
seemed  to  be  taken  mightily  with 
my  looks,  for  they  stared  at  me  as 
if  I  were  some  curious  animal  es- 
caped from  a  menagerie,"  and  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  awkward- 
ness and  the  titers  of  the  girls 
he  graphically  described  to  his 
sister,  he  laughed,  while  Lottie, 
though  joining  in  the  laugh,  won- 
dered if  it  were  quite  natural. 

She  then  described  her  own  ex- 
perience during  the  day  and  soon 
they  were  laughing  again,  for  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  take  ev- 
erything good-natruedly,  and  to  do 
their  very  best  to  improve  the  time 
they  had  each  worked  hard  to  de- 
serve. 

"There's  one  thing,  said  the 
boy,  as  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  the 
supper  Lottie  had  prepared,  "I've 
got  you  to  come  home  to,  and  that's 
a  whole  lot  better  than  boarding 
with  strangers." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  cheerfull}', 
"and  we've  got  mother  to  go  home 
to  at  vacation  time,  and  if  we  work 
faithfully  and  get  along  well,  she 
will  be  so  pleased." 

Willard  soon  lost  much  of  his 
awkwardness  and  a  great  deal  of 
his   color,   and   though   'Apollo'   he 
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still  remained  to  the  girls  he  proved 
to  be  quite  a  favorite  with  the  boys. 
Mr.  Ross  took  special  pains  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  studies,  and  in 
some  lines  he  proved  to  be  far  ahead 
of  the  majority  of  his  class-mates. 
In  the  out-door  sports  he  stood  well 
with  the  boys,  being  strong  and  ac- 
tive. Gradually  the  boys  formed 
the  habit  of  dropping  in  at  his  rooms 
and  Lottie  made  them  welcome,  of- 
ten treating  them  to  her  home-made 
tarts  and  dough-nuts  and  to  the  ap- 
ples and  other  good  things  which 
were  sent  to  them  from  the  farm. 

Lottie  could  sing  old-fashioned 
airs  by  the  dozen,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  old  organ  which  their 
landlady  kindly  left  in  the  room, 
and  often  the  voices  of  the  boys 
could  be  heard  joining  with  hers  in 
old  hymns  and  tunes,  of  a  Sunday 
evening.  In  fact,  this  simple  coun- 
try boy  and  his  sister  wielded  an  in- 
fluence for  good  among  all  with 
wliom  they  came  in  contact. 

Hating  underhanded  methods  of 
any  description,  Willard's  example 
was  good.  One  day  on  the  ball  field 
he  noticed  one  of  the  boys  cheating 
and  quietly  advised  him  to  obey 
the  rules.  The  other  boy  promptly 
called  him  an  insulting  name,  and 
after  a  few  words,  offered  to  thrash 
him.  Willard  refused  point  blank  to 
fight,  and  was  called  a  coward,  and 
sissy,  mother's  baby,  until  some  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  among  the 
boys  advised  him  to  "teach  Thomas 
a  lesson."  Notwithstanding  all  this 
he  refused  firmly,  and  finally  turned 
away,  saying  quietly,  "1  ])roniiscd 
my  mother  to  keep  out  of  all  fights, 
and  while  I  am  no  coward,  I  intend 
tot  keep  my  word."  He  left  the 
field  with  his  friends,  but  while  some 
agreed  with  him,  others  felt  that 
Thomas  deserved  a  thrashing. 

Tile  next  morning,  when  he 
joined  the  other  boys  one  of  them 
was  heard  to  say,     "There    com:s 


'Mother's  boy,'  "  and  Willard's  face 
flushed  angrily. 

"Never  mind,  Will,"  said  Lottie, 
when  he  told  her  of  the  incident,  "it 
certainly  requires  more  courage  to 
refuse  than  to  have  given  him  what 
he  deserved,  and  just  think  how 
mother  would  feel  if  you  broke  your 
word  to  her,  and  besides,  you  might 
get  suspended,  for  it  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  school  to  fight." 

By  this  time  Willard  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  best  students  in 
the  school,  and  when  Christmas 
came  there  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  his  manners  and  appear- 
ance. When  they  went  home  to  the 
farm  to  spend  their  vacation  one  of 
the  younger  boys  whose  home  was 
far  away,  was,  to  his  joy,  invited  to 
go  with  them  and  his  reports  of  the 
pleasures  of  country  life  were  re- 
ceived with  interest  by  his  friends." 

"If  you  fellows  knew  Will's  moth- 
er," he  told  them,  "you  would  not 
wonder  that  he  keeps  his  word  to 
her,  the  nicest  woman  you  can  im- 
agine, and  so  proud  of  Will.  She 
thinks  him  good  enough  to  be  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.' 

One  Saturday  afternoon  near  the 
end  of  school  a  game  of  baseball 
was  to  be  played  with  a  rival  school 
and  all  of  the  High  school  students 
were  out  to  watch  the  contest. 
Among  the  girls  was  Lottie  I'irown, 
who  was  eager  to  see  her  brotluT. 
who  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  ihe 
best  players  on  the  team,  show  his 
prowess.  Mr.  Ross  stood  near  her 
with  his  wife  and  child,  a  little  tot 
of  three  years,  who  was  playing 
hap])ily  with  a  little  friend.  Joe 
Th(jmas,  the  boy  who  had  called 
Willard  Brown  a  cowanl,  had  driv- 
en to  the  field  behind  a  spirited 
horse,  attached  to  a  light  buggy,  and 
had  drawn  up  clojc  to  the  side  of 
the  road.  His  companion  was  the 
girl  who  had  given  Willard  the 
name     of     Apollo.     Suddenly     tlie 
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horse,  frightL-ncd  by  a  paper  which 
I)Ie\v  across  the  road  in  front  of  him. 
became  unmanageable,  and  plunged 
toward  the  spot  occupied  by  Mr. 
Ross  and  his  party. 

The  children  had  wandered  a 
short  distance  away,  and  the  fright- 
ened crowd  held  its  breath  as  the 
horse  dashed  toward  them.  Joe 
Thomas  was  unable  to  check  it,  but 
pulled  with  all  his  might.  With  a 
rush  Willard  Brown  sprang  to  the 
rescue.  Seizing  the  animal  by  the 
'^'t  he  stopped  its  maddened  flight 
long  enough  for  the  teacher  to 
.^rasp  the  little  ones  and  get  them 
out  of  harm's  way.  The  horse  was 
quickly  quieted  and  a  cheer  for  Wil- 
lard Brown  broke  from  the  boys. 
Mr.  Ross  held  up  his  hand  for  at- 
tention, as  Willard  quietly  resumed 
his  place  in  the  field  and  said, 
"Some  time  ago,  unknown  to  the 
boys,  I  stood  near  this  very  same 
spot,  and  heard  this  brave  boy  called 
a  coward  for  refusing  to  fight  a  boy 


who  had  insulted  him.  His  reason 
was  that  he  had  promised  his  moth- 
er not  to  fight.  On  several  occa- 
sions the  word  was  reoeated  in  his 
hearing  and  1  have  honored  him  for 
the  self-control  manifested.  Today 
he  has  probably  saved  the  lives  of 
these  two  babies,  but  though  one  is 
my  own  chikL  I  do  not  adnait  the 
courage  exhibited  today  was  great- 
er than  that  manifested  when  he 
said,  T  promised  my  mother  I  would 
not  fight,  and  I  will  keep  my  prom- 
ise.' A  boy  who  can  control  his 
temper  on  such  provocation  is  to  my 
mind  as  much  of  a  hero  as  he  who 
risks  his  life,  and  I  am  proud  to 
think  that  Willard  Brown  •>  a  mein- 
our school,  and  hope  others  will 
strive  to  emulate  his  noble  exam- 
pie. 

As  the  rival  team  came  in  sight 
another  cheer  was  given  with  a  will, 
and  this  time  it  was  led  by  the  voice 
of  Joe  Thomas,  who  shouted, "Three 
cheers  for  Mother's  boy." 


A  Pragf r. 


^rant  tljy  dfilh.  (3  ^£art^.  31  prag, 
S'JrrHgtIi  tn  lualk  llip  ll^Dnij}  mart, 
Utn  Inup  tlip  flmuprs,  skg  atiti  sun, 
<Sa  taunt  tbrm  IilrsHiiigs,  rwrry  ans — 
Anh  get  mhrn  lifr  brings  ^arkrat  bays 
SnUl  ta  Btiig  on  a  sang  of  pratsp. 

'Vrittcn  for  the  Juvcuilc. 


The  Extremes. 


A   \'ISIT  TO  AN    INDIAN   AGENCY. 

B\'  .■Ihncda  Perry. 


"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are 
now  in  the  presence  of  'The  Great 
Natural  Wonder,'  "  cried  our  driver 
jocularly  as  with  a  great  jingling 
of  sleighbells  he  drew  up  his  steam- 
ing and  prancing  horses  by  the  side 
of  a  rude  tepee,  made  by  standing 
three  crooked  knotty  poles  in  a 
slanting  position  and  throwing  over 
them  a  ragged  piece  of  canvas.  Un- 
der this  scanty  shelter,  huddled  over 
a  sort  of  fire  composed  of  two 
smouldering  sticks,  was  a  creature 
that  seemed  less  human  than  beast. 
Over  him  was  a  blanket,  not  more 
than  a  yard  square,  leaving  only 
the  head  and  two  bare  feet  ex- 
posed. The  head  was  covered  with 
a  ragged  growth  of  coarse  black 
hair,  thin,  short,  and  very  uneven 
on  top,  but  longer  around  the  back, 
and  so  matted  that  it  looked  like 
thick  black  cords.  He  had  the 
jirominent  cheek  bones  and  flat  nose 
of  the  Indian ;  but  the  skin,  grimy 
with  filth  and  smoke,  looked  like 
the  skin  of  a  very  dirty  negro.  He 
wore  a  shaggy  mustache  that  com- 
pletely covered  his  mouth,  and 
a  very  scraggly  beard.  The  feet 
were  peculiarly  rounded,  with  un- 
usually short  toes,  the  whole  re- 
sembling somewhat  the  foot  of  a 
bear.  One  of  our  party,  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Service,  pulled  down 
the  l)Ianket,  and  there  the  creature, 
huddled  absolutely  naki'd.  except 
for  a  piece  of  old  undershirt  wiiich 
partly  covered  one  shoulder  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm  ;  the  skin 
looked  very  much  like  thai  fif  an 
elephant,  with  thick  callouses  on  the 
more  exposed  parts.  This  mit^ht 
not  be'  considered  a  whoUs-  uncom- 


fortable costume,  and  his  dwelling 
might  not  be  altogether  unappropri- 
ate  for  a  hot  summer  day;  but  for 
a  day  in  mid  winter,  when  we  were 
glad  to  snuggle  down  into  our  furs 
and  the  warm  rugs  of  the  sleigh, 
both  costume  and  habitation  seemed 
wholly  inadequate  to  keep  life  in  the 
huddled  creature  who  knew  no  oth- 
er clothing,  no  other  home. 

The  only  evidence  he  gave  of 
knowing  that  we  were  in  his  neigh- 
borhood was  an  occasional  slow, 
dull,  turning  of  the  eyes  in  our  di- 
rection. .A,t  the  suggestion  of  the 
member  of  the  Indian  Service,  one 
of  our  party  threw  down  a  coin  in 
front  of  the  tepee ;  the  creature 
seemed  to  know  what  that  meant, 
he  quickly  scrambled  out,  picked 
up  the  coin,  then  huddled  down  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  be- 
fore. 

We  had  now  seen  quite  as  niucli 
as  we  cared  to  of  the  "Crazy  Utc ;" 
so,  with  a  merry  jingling  of  sleigh- 
bells,  we  drove  away. 

About  the  Indian  .Agency  tliere 
are  several  stories  circulated  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  i)eculiar  case  of 
insanity.  One  is  tliat  when  a  very 
yoiuig  man,  this  Vte,  through  some 
liorribk  mistake,  killed  iiis  own 
mother.  Horror  ,'uid  remorse  for 
what  he  had  done  unhinged  his 
reason;  all  Jove  of  the  chase,  of 
rounding  up  the  fleet  footed  ponies 
went  from  liini.  He  fell  into  a  niel- 
ancholv  brooding,  fmni  wliic!i  liis 
friends  were  miable  lo  rdiise  iiim. 
His  relatives  l)r(iughl  him  scraps 
of  food, — old  liones,  and  otlier  re- 
fuse; gradually  his  clotlies  dropped 
ofT  him,  or  were  burned  o|T  as  lie 
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huddled  by  liis  fire,  and  when  new 
ones  were  put  on  him,  they  were 
in  turn  burned  off,  until  now  there 
was  very  little  effort  made  to  keep 
him  clothed. 


THE  INDIAN. 

A  second  legend  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  "Crazy  Ute"  was  once  a 
haughty  brave,  educated  at  one  of 
the  leading  Indian  schools  of  the 
country ;  that  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  charming  white  girl  who  was 
kind  to  him.  She,  of  course,  did 
not  return  his  love,  and  repelled  all 
his  advances.  In  desperation  he 
kidnapped  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
and  fled  with  her  to  California.  The 
dark-skinned  Lochinvar  was  pur- 
sued, and  captured ;  the  lady  was 
restored  to  her  family,  and  the 
young  brave  was  severely  whipped. 
Sorrow  over  the  rude  awakening 
from  his  love  dream,  and  the  humil- 
iation of  the  whipping,  broke  the 
proud  spirit  of  the  Indian,  and  he 
was  not  long  in  deteriorating  into 
the  huddled  shape  we  saw  that  day. 

Provo  Dick,  brother  of  the  crazy 
Indian,  has  learned  that  he  has  a 


very  valuable  asset  in  the  form  ot 
his  unfortunate  brother.  Everyone 
who  visits  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Indian  Agency  wants  to  see 
the  "Crazy  Ute,"  so  whenever  Dick 
or  his  wife  sees  anyone  gonig  in 
that  direction,  one  or  the  other  goes 
out  and  demands  money,  usually 
attempting  to  exact  fifty  cents  from 
each  visitor.  They  have  also  taught 
the  "Crazy  Ute"  himself  to  take 
money  if  it  is  offered  to  him,  then 
as  soon  as  the  visitors  leave,  Dick 
or  his  wife  goes  down  to  the  tepee 
after   the   money. 

Returning  to  the  Agency  we 
called  at  the  Indian  Schools,  and 
were  shown  through  the  buildings 
by  the  superintendent.  Nearly  all 
the  children  were  at  church, — it 
was  Sunday  morning — but  we  were 
shown  through  sleeping  apartments 
where  the  little  white  beds  stood 
in  neat  rows ;  through  dressing 
rooms  where  each  child's  locker 
stood  properly  labeled  with  the 
child's  name,  and  where  the  week 
day  clothing  was  neatly  put  away 
ready  for  Monday  morning.  In  the 
school  rooms  w-e  were  shown  some 
work  which  compared  very  credit- 
ably with  the  work  done  by  white 
children  in  our  public  schools.  We 
were  also  shown  the  neatly  equipped 
kitchens  and  laundry,  where,  we 
were  told,  the  Indian  children  did 
all  the  work.  They  are  also  taught 
to  care  for  their  own  beds  and 
clothing,  so  that  when  they  leave 
school  they  are  fully  capable  of  do- 
ing for  themselves  all  that  white 
children  who  have  the  advantage 
of  home  life  are  taught  to  do. 

After  our  tour  of  the  buildings 
we  were  delightfully  entertained  in 
the  apartments  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  his  wife.  The  superintend- 
ent is  said  to  be  one  quarter  Indian, 
and  his  wife  one  half.  They  are 
both  college  bred,  and  are  thor- 
oughly cultured  and  refined,  indeed, 
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it  has  seldom  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  people  with  so  great  a 
charm  of  manner.  The  lady  is  a 
musician,  and  plays  with  equal 
grace  and  ease  both  the  violin  and 
the  piano.  She  very  graciously  en- 
tertained us  by  playing  selections 
from  Mozart  and  Beethoven  as  well 
as  from  some  of  the  later  compos- 
ers, notably  several  of  Hoist's  best 
compositions.  She  is  a  writer  of  no 
little  ability  I  am  told  by  those  who 
know  her  well,  and  has  had  stories 
and  articles  accepted  by  the  leading 
magazines  of  the  country.  On  very 
good  authority  I  learn  that  she  cre- 
ated quite  a  sensation  in  London  a 
few  years  ago,  because  of  her  cul- 
ture and  grace  of  manner. 

The  apartments  in  which  we 
were  received  formed  a  most  ap- 
propriate setting  for  the  charming 
host  and  hostess.  There  was  an 
ofifice,  large,  airy,  well  equipped ; 
then  the  comfortable  living  room, 
with  handsome  Navajo  blankets  for 
rugs  and  couch  covers ;  a  fine  up- 
right piano  occupied  a  little  alcove ; 
a  little  tea-table  with  dainty  china 
was  directly  opposite.     About  the 


room  were  "comfy"  lounging 
chairs,  and  convenient  footstools ; 
the  walls  were  done  in  solid,  rest- 
full  colors,  and  were  tastefully  dec- 
orated with  pictures  and  a  few 
souvenirs  of  the  Agency  in  the 
shape  of  Indian  bead  and  shell 
work ;  near  the  book  case  hung  a 
tennis  racquet ;  through  the  arch- 
way at  the  back  of  the  room  one 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  daintily  ap- 
pointed bedroom. 

As  we  sat  chatting  pleasantly 
with  our  host  and  hostess  the  chil- 
dren came  filing  past  on  their  way 
from  church.  Demure  little  dusky 
maidens  tripped  along  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  spectacled  school 
teacher;  fat  little  boys  trooped 
along  proud  of  the  fancy  braid  on 
their  uniforms,  and  nearly  all 
glanced  up  shyly  at  the  superin- 
tendent's windows  as  they  passed. 

When  we  had  said  good-bye  to 
our  pleasant  entertainers  and  were 
strolling  thoughtfully  down  the 
snowy  street,  one  of  the  party  re- 
marked, "Is  it  not  strange  that  one 
may  meet  such  great  extremes  with- 
in so  small  a  radius?" 
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Preparations  for  the  Observance 

of  the  Sabbath. 

Saturday  evening  is  the  culmin- 
ation of  the  lives  of  most  men  and 
women  of  a  strenuous  week  of  act- 
ive life.  In  this  age,  there  is  a 
constantly  increasing  devotion  to 
the  material  things  of  this  world. 
If.  then,  we  become  not  absorbed 
in  our  struggle  for  material  exist- 
ence, it  is  because  we  place  our- 
selves outside  the  beaten  road  of 
human  endeavor  and  devote  some 
of  our  thoughts,  our  feelings,  and 


i.iui-  Lmic  In  the  spiritual  life  that 
may  be,  even  now,  struggling  for 
an  existence  within  us. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
logical  thing  in  the  world  to  make 
Saturday  a  day  for  the  gradual  re- 
lief of  the  tension  and  activity  of 
the  week,  that  we  might  approach 
calmly  the  devotion  and  rest  that 
belong  to  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
home  and  the  place  of  business 
make  the  day  preceding  the  Sab- 
bath a  day  of  strenuous  work,  a  day 
so  exhausting  to  human  energy  that 
the  Saturday,  too  often,  absorbs  our 
energies  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  Sabbath  not  a  day  of  sa- 
cred rest,  but  merely  a  day  for  re- 
covering lost  energies  wasted  in 
over-exertion.  A  good  modern 
eighth  commandment  might  read 
something  like  this : 

Do  not  so  over-work  and  fret  on 
Saturday  as  to  deprive  the  Sabbath 
of  the  devotions  and  worship  that 
belong  to  it  as  a  day  of  rest. 

In  the  home,  Saturday  is  the  day 
set  apart  for  housecleaning,  for  ex- 
tra cooking,  for  mending  and  all 
sorts  of  repairs  that  the  Sabbath 
is  thought  to  require.  In  business, 
Saturday  is  a  day  for  picking  up  all 
loose  ends,  for  closing  up  all  the 
unfinished  details  of  a  week's  work. 

The  consequences  of  our  modern 
treatment  of  the  last  day  of  the 
week  are  too  often  manifested  in  an 
indolence  and  supine  indifference 
that  make  our  feelings  and  a  total 
lack  of  energy  almost  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  worship.  No  worn 
out  man  or  woman,  by  the  excessive 
toil  of  an  early  Saturday  morning 
and  a  late  Saturday  night,  can  prop- 
erly worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 
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It  is  a  healthful  sign  of  the  times 
when  the  bishops  of  wards  establish 
as  a  rule  that  home  amusements, 
such  as  dances  and  concerts  should 
be  held  on  some  other  night  than 
Saturday.  The  night,  as  well  as  the 
day,  preceding  the  Sabbath  should 
be  passed  with  some  reference  to 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
Sabbath.  God's  command  to  work 
must  be  kept  with  respect  to  that 
other  great  commandment.  "Hon- 
or the  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  ho- 
ly." There  is  really  no  reason  why 
a  week  of  labor  should  culminate  in 
such  excesses  as  to  rob  the  Sabbath 
day  of  its  rights.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  much  of  the  work  that  is 
now  set  apart  for  Saturday  might 
not  be  assigned  to  some  other  day 
of  the  week. 

Not  long  since,  a  store  manager 
said  to  a  clerk  "This  is  Saturday 
and  you  will  be  expected  to  stay  at 
your  post  until  10  o'clock  tonight 
The  trade  demands  that  we  keep 
open  late.  Tomorrow  is  Sunday  and 
you  can  rest  up."  Now  the  fact  is 
that  Sunday  has  not  been  set  apart 
by  divine  command  as  a  day  on 
which  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
God  may  simply  "rest  up."  In  too 
many  homes  the  strenuous  enrling 
of  the  week's  work  is  followed  by 
the  late  hours  indulged  in  sleep  on 
the  .Sabbath  morning. 

True,  .Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  a 
change  from  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  the  week,  l)tit  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  a  day  of  worship, 
a  day  in  which  the  spiritual  life  of 
man  mav  be  enriched.  A  day  of 
indolence,  a  day  of  physical  recu- 
perations is  too  often  a  very  differ-- 
ent  thing  from  the  God-ordained 
(lay  of  rest.  Physical  exhaustion 
and  indolence  are  incom])atible  with 
a  spirit  of  worship.  A  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  duties  and  devotions 
of  the  .Sabliath  day  will,  by  its 
change  and  its  spiritual  life,  give  the 


best  rest  that  man  can  enjoy  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

Saturday  evening  may  be  wisely 

set  apart  as  a  time  for  thoughtful 

conversation  or  helpful  reading  as 

an  introduction  to  the  Sabbath  day. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 

The  Work  of  Holding. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
success  of  the  Sunday-school  de- 
pends, to  a  large  extent,  upon  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  the  teacher 
in  the  class-room.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom now-a-days  to  hold  the  Sun- 
dayschool  for  two  hours.  At  least 
half  that  time,  and  very  often  two- 
thirds  of  that  time,  is  spent  in  the 
class-room.  There  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  becomes  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Sunday-chool 
pupils.  There  is  centered  the  inter- 
est of  the  pupils — or  there  the  in- 
terest is  stifled.  The  general  exer- 
cises in  the  assembly  room  are  only 
of  general  interest,  while  the  work 
in  the  class-room  is  of  individual 
interest. 

The  work  of  holding  in  the  Sun- 
day-school the  pu])ils  who  arc  now 
enrolled  there,  becomes  then  mainly 
the  work  of  the  teacher.  What 
is  meant  b\"  "I  he  work  i>f 
holding"  is  evidoit  enough.  It  is 
the  making  the  work  of  the  class- 
room so  thoroughly  worth  v.'hile 
and  so  interesting,  that  every  pujiil 
who  is  forced  to  be  absent,  if  only 
for  one  Sunday,  shall  feel  it  an  ir- 
retrievable loss, — so  interesting  ami 
entertaining  that  not  only  sliall 
those  alread}'  enrolled  contiiuic  in 
faithful  attendance,  hut  otiiers  shall 
lie  <lrawn  to  the  class  as  by  a  mag- 
net. When  teachers  have'  made 
their  ela'-^ses  sn  much  wnrth  while 
and  sn  interesting,  then  thiy  have 
aceom])lished  the  wnrk  nf  lidMing. 

N'ow,  what  does  the  work  of 
hnlding  involve?     What  does  it  re- 
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quire  of  tlic  Sunday-school  teacher  ? 
Many  things  ;  but  most  of  all  these  : 
— thorough  preparation ;  grasp  and 
variety  of  method ;  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  pupils ;  prayerful  industry. 
Concerning  preparation  so  much 
has  already  been  spoken  and  writ- 
ten that  little  more  can  be  said. 
Yet,  thorough  self-preparation  is 
the  first  essential  in  the  work  of 
successful  holding.  Sunday-school 
teachers  cannot  possibly  hope  to  do 
better  than  day-school  teachers 
whose  profession  is  teaching.  Yet, 
no  thorough,  successful  day-school 
teacher  would  think  of  apearing  be- 
fore his  class  without  first  going 
over  the  lesson  himself  and  arrang- 
ing the  details  in  his  mind,  and  that, 
too,  no  matter  how  many  times  he 
has  already  presented  the  work. 

To  achieve  success  in  the  work 
of  holding  others,  then,  begin  with 
yourself.  Think  about  your  Sun- 
day-school work,  prepare  it  careful- 
ly, prayerfully  master  the  lesson, 
and  arrange  every  detail  in  your 
mind  before  you  appear  before  the 
class. 

On  Enlistment. 

The  recommendation  made  by  the 
General  Board,  concerning  the  en- 
listment of  the  unenrolled,  proDOsed 
that  a  careful  canvas  of  each  ward 
should  be  made  and  the  names  listed 
of  all  members  of  the  Church  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  (4)  and 
twenty  (20)  inclusive.  Then  these 
names  thus  listed  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  rolls  of  the 
Sunday  School,  and  any  not 
found  enrolled,  be  placed  on  a  roll 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  di- 
vided into  departments,  according  to 
age.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
teachers  of  the  departments  take 
the  names  of  the  unenrolled  of  all 
persons  who  belong  to  their  respec- 
tive departments,  and     visit    these 


children  in  their  homes.  This  mis- 
sionary work  was  to  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
ward  superintendency.  In  some  cases 
where  an  entire  familv  has  moved 
into  the  ward,  a  special  committee 
should  be  sent  by  the  enlistment  of- 
ficer to  visit  the  family  and  invite 
them  to  come,  rather  than  to  send 
a  representative  from  every  depart- 
ment to  such  a  family.  Care  should 
be  exercised  alawys  to  meet  new- 
comers and  welcome  them  to  the 
class  and  to  the  Sunday  School. 
A  regular  report  of  the  work  of 
those  engaged  in  enlistment  should 
be  made  at  the  preparation  meeting 
of  the  ward  Sunday  School,  and  the 
ward  officer  in  charge  of  the  enlist- 
ment should  make  a  report  at  e\cry 
Union  meeting  to  the  member  of  the 
stake  superintendency  having  charge 
of  the  enlistment  work  in  the  stake. 
Once  every  quarter  a  report  is  re- 
quested from  the  stake  enlistment 
officer  to  the  General  Board. 

An  invitation  is  constantly  ex- 
tended to  the  parents  to  attend 
whenever  possible  the  sessions  of 
the  parents"  department.  A  vast 
amount  of  good  has  been  done  in  this 
enlistment  work  during  the  past 
year,  as  evidenced  by  the  growth  of 
the  membership  in  the  Sunday 
Schools.  This  growth  last  year  was 
about  ten  thousand. 

The  work  of  the  enlistment  officer 
is  like  that  of  any  other  officer  in 
the  Sunday  School,  continuous. 
Newcomers  will  constantly  be  found 
in  every  ward,  and  besides  this,  the 
children  who  are  becoming  of  Sun- 
day School  age  furnish  recruits  that 
must  be  looked  after.  Oftentimes, 
those  who  do  not  attend  are  most  in 
need  of  religious  instructions.  La- 
bors with  those  of  Sunday  School 
age  who  do  not  attend  should  only 
cease  when  the  parties  visited  pos- 
itivelv  refuse  to  come,  die  or  re- 
move from  the  ward. 
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Local   Board  Meetings. 

Paper  read  before  the  Superinten- 
dents' Department  of  the  Juarez 
Stake    Sunday   School    Convention. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  meet  togeth- 
er as  often  as  practicable  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  phases  of  Sunday- 
school  work. 

We  need  to  harmonize  our  feel- 
ings, to  unify  our  efforts,  to  im- 
prove our  work;  and  these  occa- 
sions should  help  us  to  do  so.  They 
afiford  an  opportunity,  too,  for 
greetings,  for  encouragement  and 
for  instruction. 

Because  of  present  local  needs, 
possibly,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  time  allotted  to  this  paper  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Lo- 
cal Board  Meetings,  which  are  so 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools. 

These  meetings  are  of  three  dis- 
tinct classes,  held  at  regularly  ap- 
pointed hours,  for  entirely  differ- 
ent purposes.  They  are: — (1)  The 
monthly  report  meetings;  (2)  The 
preliminary  prayer  meetings;  (3) 
The  weekly  preparation  meetings. 
Whether  this  numbering  of  the 
meetings  is  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
])ortance  is  not  material.  If  either 
is  neglected  or  allowed  to  wane 
the  school  suffers. 

1.  The  monthly  report  meetings 
are  of  the  utmo.st  importance  and 
should'  be  made  occasions  of  very 
great  profit  to  the  school.  Reports 
should  be  had  from  every  depart- 
ment, and  they  should  cover  every 
])hase  of  Sunday  School  work.  Thus 
may  the  superintendency  and  Board 
become  familiar  with  the  true  condi- 


tions— the  inner  workings — of  the 
school,  and  the  wisdom  of  all  may 
be  brought  to  bear  for  the  correc- 
tion of  evils  and  the  inauguration 
of  improvements. 

But  some  officer  may  say :  "What 
can  I  report,  I  can't  see  what  I 
could  report."  Report  your  work 
— what  you  are  doing  in  your  de- 
partment, and  the  conditions  of  the 
department — everything.  If  you  will 
begin  to  stir  up  your  brains  to  as- 
certain what  to  report,  you  will 
probably  find  many  things  which 
ought  to  be  done. 

For  example:  let  the  Secretary 
report  the  officers'  and  teachers'  at- 
tendance record ;  their  punctuality 
record  ;  their  preparation  record.etc. 
Is  the  historical  record  and  the  min- 
ute record  properly  filled  out  to 
date?  If  there  are  wanting  import- 
ant historical  data  in  the  early  rec- 
ords of  the  school,  the  secretary 
should  get  from  the  old  settlers,  the 
ward  records  and  other  available 
sources,  the  best  information  ob- 
tainable, which  should  be  entered 
upon  the  records — as  information, 
when,  where  and  how  obtained — 
that  the  historical  record  of  our 
schools  luay  be  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  treasurer  should  report  the 
funds  on  hand  at  last  meeting.  Re- 
ceipts; from  what  sources.  Dis- 
bursements; for  what  purposes. 
Balance  in  treasury. 

The  librarian's  report  should  in- 
clude the  number  of  books  in  tlie 
lilirarv ;  their  classification ;  the 
method  of  distributing  them  in  the 
departments;  llu-ir  care;  their  col- 
lection ;  the  needs  of  the  library ; 
other  matters. 
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Let  the  chorister  and  organist  re- 
port the  singing  (and  the  singers), 
the  rehearsals,  and  practices,  the 
music,  the  marching,  the  needs  of 
the  department. 

Each  department,  class  and  sec- 
tion should  be  reported  by  the  re- 
spective teachers  on  (a)  enrollment, 
enlistment  work,  average  attend- 
ance, punctuality,  and  preparation ; 
(b)  how  do  you  meet  the  children? 
How  do  you  receive  them  on  the 
Sunday  morning?  What  is  their 
attitude  toward  you?  Toward  the 
school?  their  behavior  in  school? 
Have  the  absentees  valid  excuses? 
Do  3'ou  visit  them?  (c)  the  class- 
work,  the  general  aim  of  your  work, 
the  particular  aim  for  each  Sun- 
day of  the  past  month;  the  results, 
particularly  the  results  in  faith  and 
good  conduct.  Report  other  condi- 
tions and  ask  questions. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  we  have  had  complete  re- 
ports from  all  the  departments.  As 
suggested  above,  all  the  reports 
should  be  fully  discussed  and  sug- 
gestions freely  offered  by  all,  with 
a  view  to  mutual   helpfulness. 

Thus  these  occasions  afford  to  the 
wise  superintendency  an  incompar- 
able opportunity  to  utilize  the  ability 
of  all  for  the  advancement  of  the 
work  in  the  departments  and  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  school. 

These  meetings  are  also  the  prop- 
er places  for  instruction  and  the 
transaction  of  business.  Every  offi- 
cer and  teacher  should  be  in  attend- 
ance. 

2.  The  Prayer  Meeting.  One  of 
the  evidences  of  a  good  Sunday 
School  is  a  well  attended,  spirited 
preliminary  prayer  meeting  on  the 
Sunday  morning. 

These  meetings  should  be  held  in 
a  convenient  place,  if  possible  away 
from  all  interruption  or  disturbance, 
and  at  an  hour  sufficiently  early  that 


the  exercises  need  not  be  rushed 
nor  slighted, and  sufficiently  early  al- 
so that  the  teachers  may  return  to 
their  places  in  time  to  welcome  the 
children  as  they  arrive. 

A  few  moments  might  be  devot- 
ed to  greetings  and  fellowship,  and 
all  should  be  made  to  feel  comfort- 
able and  restful.  Nothing  irrele- 
vant should  be  introduced  to  mar 
the  devotion  of  the  occasion.  Af- 
ter the  necessary  formality  of  call- 
ing the  roll,  a  brief  song  of  praise 
would  be  a  pleasing  feature  if  the 
conditions  are  favorable. 

Then  follows  an  earnest  prayer 
which  should  be  seasonable  and  ap- 
propriate— fitting  to  the  occasion 
and  to  the  conditions — free  from 
formality  and  full  of  faith  and 
childlike   confidence. 

If  we  can  tell  the  Lord  that  we 
have  done  our  utmost  gladly  to 
make  this  day  an  occasion  of  spirit- 
ual growth  to  the  children,  to  instil 
into  their  hearts  faith  and  a  love  for 
the  Lord ;  but  feeling  how  inade- 
quate are  all  our  efforts  without  the 
Holy  Spirit's  aid  we  have  now 
come  before  Him  to  invoke  the  Di- 
vine blessing  upon  us  and  upon  the 
children  in  our  work  this  day,  etc., 
— if  we  can  do  this  conscientiously 
the  Lord  will  hear  us  and  He  will 
not  withhold  His  blessings. 

This  is  the  Lord's  work;  we  are 
in  His  service.  He  is  as  much  in- 
terested in  our  work  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly be,  and  He  is  anxious  to  help 
and  direct  us.  And  if  we  seek  Him 
aright  He  will  help  us  to  become 
profitable  servants. 

This  meeting  is  not  a  time  for 
instruction  or  the  transaction  of 
business ;  but  the  memory  exercise 
for  the  day  might  properly  be  re- 
cited, and  a  few  words  from  the 
superintendent  by  way  of  encour- 
agement and  appreciation — an  an- 
swer to  a  question,  a  helpful  sug- 
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gestion — might  not  be  out  of  place  ; 
then  all  return  to  their  places 
warmed  with  the  heavenly  influ- 
ence and  thankful  that  they  are 
called  to  this  labor  of  love.  i\nd 
the  children  as  they  grasp  their 
teachers'  hands  pertake  of  this  influ- 
ence also,  and  thus  the  good  Spirit 
permeates  the  whole  school. 

3.  The  preparation  meetings 
should  be  held  of  course  weekly, 
preferably  about  the  middle  of  the 
week  to  give  time  after  the  meet- 
ing for  a  few  finishing  touches  to 
the  preparation  before  the  Sunday 
morning.  These  meetings  are  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  the 
preparation  of  the  weekly  lessons, 
and  they  should  be  occa.-ions  for 
work.  Trifling  in  these  meetings 
is  sure  indication  of  indifl:'erent 
work  in  the  school. 

The  opening  exercises  are  brief, 
appropriate,  spirited.  Pressing  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  and  pertinent  and 
well-timed  instructions  given.  But 
these  meetings  are  primarily  for 
preparation,  and  all  separate  to 
their  respective  departments,  save 
only  the  superintendency  who  meet 
at  another  time  in  council  meeting 
that  they  may  be  at  liberty  here  to 
note  the  work  being  done  in  the 
various  departments,  and  to  super- 
vise it. 

The  preparation  of  a  lesson 
should  begin  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance,  and  should  be  carried  for- 
ward through  four  successive  stag- 
es, viz.,  fa)  Selection  of  the  aim. 
flVf  Accumulation  and  selection  of 
material,  and  preparing  provisional 
outline.  fc)  Concurrence  of  the 
several  outlines,     (d)  Presentation. 

a.  If  the  aim  has  not  already 
been  selected  Ijy  the  Stake  Hoard, 
a  brief  preview  should  be  given  of 
the  next  lesson  (the  lesson  for  tin- 
third  Sunday  hence),  to  aid  llu- 
teachers  in  selecting  a  suitable  aim 


— suitable  to  the  text  of  the  lesson, 
suitable  to  the  plans  of  the  teacher- 
ers,  suitable  to  the  needs  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  children.  A  few  sug- 
gestions here  from  the  head  teacher 
might  be  materially  helpful  in  the 
week's   home   study-work. 

b.  The  second  step  is  entirely 
individual  home  study-work,  which 
the  teacher  begins  by  gathering  all 
the  facts  and  references — scriptural, 
chronological,  geographical,  histori- 
cal, biographical,  social,  literary — 
within  her  reach  pertaining  to  the 
lesson,  and  then  to  develop  the 
particular  aim  chosen  and  to  im- 
press the  aim  upon  the  minds  and 
the  lives  of  the  children.  These  are 
now  reduced  to  a  carefully  writ- 
ten outline. 

c.  Thus  each  teacher  has  come 
to  the  meeting  with  her  individual 
outline  of  the  lesson  for  two  Sun- 
days hence.  These  provisional  out- 
lines are  given  careful  study  and 
from  the  best  points  of  each  a  -com- 
posite outline  is  concurred  in,  which 
all  will  prepare  and  a  teacher  will 
be  chosen  to  present  the  lesson  ac- 
cording to  this  new  outline.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  by  the 
head  teacher  that  in  remodeling  the 
outlines,  the  inexperienced  teacher- 
do  not  become  discouraged  with 
their  seemingly  poor  work.  Their 
efforts  should  receive  due  appreci- 
ation. 

(1.  The  Presentation  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  preparation  though 
a  very  commonly  neglected  one.  .\ 
large  portion,  possibly  the  major 
portion,  of  the  time  of  these  meet- 
ings should  be  devoted  to  metiiods 
of  presentation.  A  pile  of  ban! 
facts  hurled  promiscuously  at  the 
cliildren  may  be  neither  inspiring 
iinr  convincing.  Our  less(ins  shouUl 
1k'  made  to  appeal  to  tlie  hearts  and 
!n  the  judgment  of  the  cliildren. 
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Mucli  good  may  be  derived  from 
talks  and  general  discussions  of 
methods,  but  as  we  "Learn  to  do  by 
doing"  nothing  could  be  more  prof- 
itable possibly  than  the  presentation 
of  the  lesson  in  the  department,  at 
least  occasionally,  followed  by  free 
and  friendly  discussion.  This  dis- 
cussion should  be  prompted  by  a 
most  kindly  and  generous  spirit,  not 
with  a  view  to  picking  flaws,  but 
with  loving  helpfulness  that  will 
leave  no  sting. 

The  teacher  must  keep  in  mind 
throughout  the  presentation,  the 
aim  of  the  lesson  and  the  needs  and 
capacities  of  the  children,  and  she 
must  be  so  familiar  with  her  out- 
lines that  she  can  dispense  with 
them  entirely,  as  well  as  with  all 
text-books  and  memorand.  The 
friendly  criticism  will  bear  upon  the 
foregoing  and  upon  the  following 
points :  The  lesson  setting ;  the  re- 
view ;  the  development  of  the  aim ; 
the  illustrations  ;  the  enforcement ; 
the   application ;  the   assignment. 

Perhaps  the  most  convenient  and 
natural  order  of  business  in  the  de- 
partments, after  the  preliminaries, 
would  be :  First,  the  presentation 
of  the  next  Sunday's  lesson ;  sec- 
ond, the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
visional outlines  for  the  lesson  a 
week  hence;  third,  the  selection  of 
the  aim  for  the  third  Sunday  fol- 
lowing. 

When  there  is  a  fifth  Sunday  in 
the  month,  and  the  class  is  up  with 
the  outlines,  a  new  aim  should  be 
selected  from  the  leading  facts  of 
the  three  previous  lessons.  Then 
this  new  lesson  should  be  prepared 
in  just  the  same  way  as  the  regu- 
larly   outlined    lesson. 

Then  there  is  the  Fast  Day.  Prof- 
itable Fast  Day  exercises  should 
be  the  goal  of  the  whole  month's 
work.  Who  has  not  heard  a  teach- 
er say,  "Well,  next  Sunday  is  Fast 


r^ay  so   I   don't  have   to  prepare." 
And  who  has  not  witnessed  the  in- 
different,  spiritless,   profitless    Fast' 
Day  exercises  that  result  from  this 
practice. 

The  preparation  of  the  Fast  Day 
lesson  should  be  even  more  pains- 
taking and  thorough  than  the  out- 
lined weekly  lesson.  Like  the  reg- 
ular preparation  it  should  go  for- 
ward through  the  four  stages  pre- 
viously enumerated  with  some  vari- 
ations to  suit  the  changed  condi- 
tions. 

From  the  selection  of  the  aim  of 
the  first  lesson  in  the  month  to  the 
application  of  the  last  one,  all  our 
efforts  should  be  devoted  to  im- 
planting the  seeds  of  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children.  And  the 
Fast  Day  exercise  is  a  test  of  the 
efficieney  of  our  work. 

In  the  classes,  a  preliminary  test 
might  profitably  be  made  each  Sun- 
day. After  the  illustrajtions  are 
given,  the  teacher  might  ask,  "Does 
any  boy  or  girl  know  any  incident 
that  would  prove  the  truth  of  this 
lesson?"  This  practice  would  even- 
tually bring  out  many  profitable  in- 
cidents, and  it  would  promote 
thought  and  interest  and  faith ;  and 
it  would  enable  the  teacher  to  as- 
certain whether  the  children  right- 
ly apprehend  the  principles  she  has 
been  teaching  them. 

After  one  or  two  of  the  children 
have  related  incidents  preferably 
from  their  own  experience  or  the 
experiences  of  their  parents  or  ac- 
quaintances, the  teacher  might  ask, 
"Now,  how  many  more  know  sim- 
ilar incidents  they  would  like  to  re- 
late?" "That's  good.  We  haven't 
time  for  any  more  today  but  we 
want  to  hear  from  all  of  you  on 
Fast  Day.  So  all  come  on  Fast  Day 
prepared  to  tell  us  everything  you 
can  think  of  that  makes  vou  know 
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that    thjs    lesson — this    principle — ■ 
is   true." 

Then  the  next  Sunday  there  will 
be  a  repetition  of  this  practice  with 
another  lesson  and  another  aim, 
and  the  next  with  another,  so  that 
•on  Fast  Day  the  children  may  come 
with  many  faith-promoting  incidents 
corroborative  of  the  truths  they 
bave  been  taught,  and  the  Fast  Day 
session  will  then  become  a  delight- 
ful -and  profitable  occasion. 

If  the  weekly  aims  have  been  hap- 
pily chosen,  and  properly  developed 
before  the  class,  there  will  be  little 
need  for  the  selection  of  an  abstract 
■"Topic"  for  the  Fast  Day  exercises 
which  practice  has  resulted  in  so 
much  profitless  work,  but  the  seeds 
•of  faith  will  have  been  implanted 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children,  un- 
der auspices  favorable  to  growth 
;md  ultimate  fruition. 

Evidences  of  a  truth  or  of  a  de- 
sired good  constitute  the  seeds  of 
faith ;  a  statement  of  the  foundation 
•of  a  belief  constitutes  a  testimony ; 
a  well-grounded  conviction  that  in- 
fluences the  actions  and  becomes  a 
rule  of  life,  constitutes  faith  ;  spir- 
itual gifts  are  the  fruits  of  faith. 

If  the  seeds  are  planted  in  warm, 
moist,  mellow  soil ;  if  they  begin  to 
swell  and  germinate;  if  the  roots 
strike  into  the  earth  and  the  plants 
lift  their  heads  toward  heaven  ;  and 
if  the  buds  and  flowers  develop,  we 
may  confidently  expect  a  harvest 
that  will  comfort,  feed  and  enrich 
the  soul. 

.'Ks  the  children  begin  to  pluck 
the  early  fruits  of  this  planting — 
a  prompting,  a  warning,  a  manifest 
answer  to  prayer — their  faith  is 
■  confirmed,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  grateful  to  the  heart  of  a 
faithful  teacher,  nor  more  profitable 
to  the  class,  than  the  bearing  of 
-such  testimonies;  and  abundant  op- 


portunity should  be  given  for  spon- 
taneous testimonv  bearine. 

But  the  children  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  bear  testimony  of 
miraculous  manifestations  as  a 
foundation  of  their  belief.  "Seek 
no  crop  where  'twas  not  planted." 
Let  us  not  seek  for  spiritual  gifts 
where  the  seeds  of  faith  have  not 
been  carefully  sown.  Such  train- 
ing is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  posi- 
tively hurtful.  Signs  follow  faith 
as   fruitage   follows  flowers. 

We  must  learn  our  duties  and 
do  them.  Lack  of  faith  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  as  they  grow  up  is 
a  reproach  to  us.  If  for  example, 
a  gardener  should  plant  his  seed 
in  the  cold,  hard  ground,  or  scatter 
them  upon  the  surface  where  they 
might  not  germinate,  or  sufl'er  the 
young  plants  to  die  for  want  of 
moisture,  or  allow  the  weeds  to 
choke  them ;  it  would  be  of  little 
avail  for  him  to  declare  that  he  did 
the  best  he  knew. 

So  must  we  learn  to  be  skillful 
in  this  garden  of  the  Lord.  "Study 
to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God, 
a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth." 

Let  us  co-operate  zealously  in  the 
preparation  of  the  subject  matter 
and  the  manner  of  presentation ; 
get  our  spirits  attuned  to  the  di- 
vine harmony ;  fill  onr  minds  with 
testimonies  and  our  hearts  with 
love  :  then  let  the  Holv  .Spirit  guide. 

Choristers   and  Organi^s. 

"two   part  .\Nn   Koru   takt  .sing- 
ing." 

By  Joseph  Ballaittyitr. 

Tt  seems  to  me  that  to  properly 
treat  the  subject  in  hand,  it  should 
be  arranged  under  three  general 
heads  ; — 
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1st.     Purpose  and  value  of  music. 

2nd.  Can  music  properly  per- 
form its  mission  unless  used  in 
parts. 

3rd.  Practicability  of  doing 
t-u'o  and  four  part  singing  in  our 
Sunday  Schools. 

The  primary  purpose  of  all  mu- 
sic in  our  religious  gatherings,  is 
to  educate  our  feelings  through  an 
appeal  to  the  emotions.  ]\Iusic  is 
no  more  considered  a  luxury  for  the 
few  but  a  form  of  art  which  may 
be  enjoyed  by  the  many. 

Ad^usic  is  neither  moral  nor  im- 
moral, and  only  becomes  so  by  as- 
sociation, but  its  influence  and 
power  for  moral  development  in  our 
Sunday  Schools,  associated  as  it  is 
by  every  healthful  environment, 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  purpose  of  all  our  religious 
teaching  is  to  impress  us  with  a 
higher  sense  of  duty,  right  living 
and  noble  action.  It  is  the  ideals 
a  people  form  of  right  living  that  is 
the  essence  of  their  religion.  Mu- 
sic is  a  powerful  factor  in  arous- 
in  these  feelings  within  us. 

"From  the  time  when  the  Master 
sang  a  hymn  with  His  disciples, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  supper,  up 
to  the  present  day,  music  has  been 
a  most  powerful  aid  in  Christianity  ; 
in  every  occasion  of  sorrowing  or 
rejoicing,  music  has  its  share  in 
endless  variety,  from  the  simplest 
children's  hymn,  to  th  epassion  mu- 
sic of  Bach,"  all  tending  to  arouse 
our  noblest  feelings  and  stimulate 
within  us  a  more  determined  effort 
for  right  living. 

Music  is  the  universal  language 
of  mankind,  and  very  few  there 
are  who  have  not  the  natural  en- 
dowment for  its  enjoyment  and  few- 
er still  who  cannot  be  moved  by  its 
beautiful  harmonies:  A  foreigner 
may  come  to  our  shores  not  under- 
standing a  word  of  our  language — 


the  sermon  may  mean  nothing  to 
him  but  the  music  reaches  his  heart, 
for  it  is  the  soul's  language  and  is 
independent  of  words,  "All  shades 
and  varieties  of  emotion  are  said 
to  be  modifications  and  blendings 
of  the  feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
pleasure  or  pain." 

"Poetry,  painting  and  sculpture 
reach  these  springs  of  emotion  by 
presenting  definite  images  to  the 
mind.  Music  seems  to  go  deeper 
than  they  do,  because  it  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  emotions  without  the 
need  of  any  concrete  intermediary 
symbols." 

]\Iusic  is  no  more  looked  upon  as 
an  accomplishment  alone,  but  is  an 
important  and  indispensible  factor 
in  the  education  of  men.  The 
learned  Plato  contended  "that  as 
physical  exercises  were  essential  to 
keep  the  body  healthy,  so  is  music 
as  necessary  to  keep  the  soul 
healthy.  That  the  proper  nouish- 
ment  of  the  intellect  and  emotions 
can  no  more  take  place  without  mu- 
sic, than  the  proper  functions  of 
the  blood  and  the  stomach  without 
exercise." 

The  highest  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  music  is  to  stimulate  with- 
in us  that  desire  and  determination 
for  nobler  thought  and  higher  ideals 
of  living.  Its  appeal  is  first  made 
to  the  emotional,  then  to  the  moral 
and  mental. 

Can  music  properly  perform  its 
mission  unless  used  in  parts? 

Every  fundamental  tone  struck  or 
sung  gives  out  a  great  number  of 
overtones,  or  harmonics,  which 
serve  to  reinforce  the  original  tone, 
adding  resonance  and  consequent- 
ly additional  tonal  beauty.  In  part 
singing,  we  are  beautifying  and  re- 
inforcing every "'^art  sung  in  place 
of  a  lone  melody,  the  very  natural 
result  is  manifest  in  a  purer  qual- 
itv  and  additional  volume. 
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Why  are  solos  in  the  larger  forms 
for  violin,  written  with  piano  or 
orchestral  accompaniment?  The 
reason  is  simple.  The  violin  cannot 
properly  carry  the  theme  and  har- 
monic construction  at  the  same 
time,  consequently  the  employment 
of  instruments  which  are  capable 
of  giving  out  these  harmonies. 

Would  it  not  be  absurd  to  see  a 
great  violinist  play  a  concerto  inde- 
pendent of  piano  or  orchestra?  One 
would  loose  much  of  the  import  of 
the  composition  and  be  deprived  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  many  beautiful 
tones  which  otherwise  would  be 
lost.  Your  Sunday  School  singing 
in  one  part  is  the  violin.  The  em- 
ployment of  part  singing  will  give 
to  the  theme  that  necessary  rein- 
forcement which  the  piano  or  or- 
chestra adds  to  the  violin  solo.  Not 
many  soloists  would  enjoy  a  pub- 
lic appearance  without  accompani- 
ment, yet  this  very  help  from  piano 
or  organ  serves  to  give  beauty, 
color  and  reinforcement,  in  quality 
and  volume,  to  the  tones  of  the  sing- 
er. 

True  the  organ  plays  the  har- 
monies in  our  Sunday  School 
hymns,  but  against  those  harmonies 
have  your  combined  school  force 
singing  soprano,  and  what  is  the 
effect?  .'\ltogether  disproportion- 
ate in  harmonic  effect.  Another 
point,  many  low  voices,  male  and 
female,  in  attempting  to  sing  sop- 
rano, not  only  force  their  voices, 
which  is  quite  serious  enough,  but 
in  this  contracted  effort  emit 
sounds  that  are  decidedly  disagree- 
able. These  unmusical  tones  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  a  harmonius 
whole,  which  must  ever  be  the  ideal. 
Place  the  low  voices  on  low  parts 
and  the  result  must  be  quite  op- 
posite. 

In  our  scliools  we  hear  parts  in  a 
scattered    condition,   but   this    divi- 


sion of  forces  cannot  fully  estab- 
lish the  harmonic  construction  of 
the  music.  It  would  be  an  unwise 
choir  director  who  would  permit 
his  members  to  be  seated  indiscrim- 
inately without  any  thought  of 
parts.  He  would  predispose  his 
choir  against  him,  jnci  would  abso- 
lutely fail  in  results,  because  the 
beauty  of  music  depends  upon  the 
harmonies  employed,  and  these 
must  be  carried  on  by  the  voices 
adapted  to  each  part. 

Music  may  be  made  a  most  pow- 
erful factor  in  moral  development, 
but  it  is  an  absolute  truth,  that  the 
power  it  exerts  for  good  is  deter- 
mined by  the  character  and  beauty 
of  the  music  given.  We  could  not 
expect  to  make  a  strong  appeal  with 
a  succession  of  discords  played  in 
broken  time.  Good  music  will  bring 
like  results,  while  discordant,  harsh 
harmonies  reverse  the  machinery, 
stifling  the  spiritual  sentiment  that 
otherwise   would  be  aroused. 

From  the  foregoing  these  conclu- 
sions  follow : — 

( 1 )  The  mission  of  music  in 
Sunday  School  is  to  appeal  to  the 
moral  and  mental  through  the 
emotional,  persuading  us  to  higher 
and  nobler  deeds  of  righteousness. 

(2)  This  appeal  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully made  unless  the  music  is 
beautiful   in  character. 

(3  Music  cannot  be  made  essen- 
tially beautiful  unless  part  singing 
is  done. 

Practicability  of  doiiii;  tico  and 
four  part  singing  in  Sunday  School. 
Two  part  .':inging. 

Practical  two  part  singing  in 
.Siuiday  .School  can  only  be  made 
effective  by  children  with  un- 
changed voices.  This  confines  it 
entirely  to  the  lower  departments. 
My  position  is  this — that  the  Kin- 
dergarten. Primary,  and  possibly 
the    intermediate    department    "B" 
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■ — should  have  separate  rooms  for 
opening  exercises,  entirely  apart 
from  the  main  room,  in-  other 
words,  have  thier  own  little  Sun- 
day School  where  every  exercise 
could  be  simplified  and  adapted  to 
the  age  of  the  child.  In  many 
schools  of  the  Church  this  may  seem 
to  be  impracticable  because  of  the 
lack  of  facilities — some  schools  hav- 
ing but  one  room  in  which  to  meet. 
In  such  cases  rooms  in  private 
houses  could  be  used  until  proper 
facilities  be  had.  It  is  true,,  how- 
ever, that  in  most  wards  of  the 
Church  efforts  have,  or  will  be, 
made  to  supply  rooms  for  separate 
class  exercises,  so  that  in  time  this 
difficulty  will  be  met. 

I  apprehend,  were  these  children 
housed  in  separate  rooms,  there 
would  be  little  or  no  opposition  to 
doing  two  part  singing.  The  prin- 
cipal objections  advanced  are  these: 
— 1st,  that  the  authorities  prefer  to 
see  the  children  in  the  main  room 
to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 
2nd,  that  it  is  an  inspiration  to  see 
so  many  children  in  one  compact 
bodv.  .\re  these  reason  well  found- 
ed?' 

Is  there  an  exercise  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  until  the  dis- 
persing for  class  work  that  can 
possiblv  appeal  to  children  of  kind- 
ergarten age?  And  what  is  said  of 
the  kindergarten  will  correspond- 
ingly apply  to  the  other  depart- 
ments mentioned.  The  minutes 
cannot  interest  them.  The  songs 
are  usually  beyond  their  capabili- 
ties to  render.  The  roll  call  is  dry. 
The  prayer  is  wholly  beyond  their 
conception,  and  the  singing  prac- 
tice a  pitiable  manifestation  of  poor 
judgment,  so  far  as  it  benefits  or 
influences  the  child  life. 

We  have  these  children  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  developing  their 
spiritual    and    moral    natures,    and 


how  much  do  these  exercises  aid  in 

the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose? 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  reversal  of 
the  natural  principles  of  pedagogy. 
The  child  feeds  only  upon  that 
which  interests  him,  and  cannot 
possibly  drink  in  and  make  a  part 
of  his  life,  that  which  does  not 
arouse  his  interest.  Every  exercise 
mentioned  could  be  made  so  simple, 
and  profitable  were  the  children 
by  themselves,  that  the  good  re- 
sults  would   be  immeasurable. 

We  must  put  away  sentimentality 
and  view  these  problems  from  the 
most  natural  standpoint,  always 
having  in  mind  the  interest  of  the 
child.  Personally,  I  am  opposed  to 
lVvo  part  singing  in  the  kindergarten 
department,  feeiino-  th-if-  here  is  the 
place  to  develop  individuality  in 
carrying  the  theme.  Two  part  sing- 
ing should  begin  with  the  Primary 
department. 

Four  part  singing. 

In  every  Slmday  School  in  the 
Church  there'  is  material  for  four 
part  singing.  In  very  few  indeed 
is  this  material  being  profitably 
used. 

Should  the  ideal  be  strictly  ad- 
heared  to  in  having  one  and  two 
part  singing  by  the  lower  grades, 
what  will  be  done  musically  with 
these  children  when  promoted  to 
the  main  department  of  the  school? 
Will  they  be  permitted  to  sit  promis- 
ciously  and  sing  whatever  part  they 
choose,  regardless  of  voice  capabili- 
ties? It  would  be  a  sad  condition 
indeed  to  give  them  the  preparatory 
training  in  the  lower  departments, 
where  the  individuality  of  carrying 
parts  had  been  developed,  and  then 
undo  it  all  by  not  having  a  system- 
atic graduation  of  parts.  Until 
about  the  age  of  fourteen,  boys 
should  sing  soprano  and  alto.  At 
this  important  time  the  larynx  en- 
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larges  and  the  vocal  bands  become 
longer  and  thicker,  producing  a 
change  which  makes  of  the  boy's  a 
mans'  voice. 

These  boys  should  no  more  try 
to  sing  soprano  and  alto  (many  of 
them  do  to  their  injury)  but  should 
be  placed  with  the  Bass  and  Tenor 
according  to  the  voice.  I  am  sure 
that  many  voices  have  been  im- 
paired, and  boys  have  inherited  a 
dislike  for  music  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  guidance  at  this  criti- 
cal time.  I  will  pass  over  some  of 
the  objections  urged  against  four 
part  singing  in  Sunday  Schools. 
such  as  these :  "It  interferes  with 
the  marching."  Classes  may  have 
to  be  separated  until  adjournment 
for  class  work"  etc.,  and  speak  of 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only 
valid  one,  the  incapable  chorister. 

It  is  just  as  practicable  for  a  com- 
petent chorister  to  do  four  part 
singing  in  Sunday  School,  as  in  the 
ward  or  stake  choir.  True  the 
parts  are  not  always  as  well  bal- 
anced, but  give  the  weak  parts  the 
favorable  position  in  the  school,  and 
this  difficulty  will  be  partially  over- 
come. It  take  a  resourceful  leader 
to  interest  the  entire  school,  but  it 
is  this  very  condition  which  must 
be  met.  It  is  also  true  that  an  in- 
capable chorister  cannot  interest  the 
school  in  one  part,  and  is  an  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  promoting  any 
degree  of  musical  interest. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  establishment 
of  choristers'  training  classes  where 
instruction  in  the  principles  of 
sight  singing  and  conducting  may 
be  had.  The  Church  schools  would 
be  an  ideal  place  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

In  stakes  where  this  is  not  prac- 
tical, chorister  classes  could  be  or- 
ganized under  the  direction  of  the 
stake  .Simdav  .School  Chorister. 


Four  part  singing  is  not  a  the- 
ory impossible  of  practical  demon- 
stration. It  has  been  tried  and  found 
to  be  a  living  thing,  instrumental  in 
performing  its  mission  of  maintain- 
ing the  harmonic  structure  of  the 
music,  and  arousing  an  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  which  cannot  be  felt  in 
any  other  way. 

The  Sunday  School  is  the  gar- 
den where  buds  become  fruit.  Very 
slowly  and  surely,  the  character 
of  the  child  is  formed  "We  can- 
not see  the  bud  unfold,  yet  we  know 
that  tomorrow  it  will  be  a  rose." 

Is  our  Sunday  School  music  mak- 
ing its  just  and  proportionate  con- 
tribution toward  this  end?  If  not 
we  must  apply  new  methods.  Sys- 
tematic training  of  men  and  women 
to  assume  these  music  responsibili- 
ties and  a  graduation  of  the  Sun- 
day School  in  parts  for  singing,  will 
be  an  efifectual  remedy,  and  the 
beneficent  results  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

Notes. 

Have  you  noticed  the  great  amount 
of  literature  put  out  now-a-days  for 
the  young?  There  is  a  feeling  abroad 
that  juvenile  litertaure  is  more  large- 
ly needed  now  than  almost  any  other 
kind  of  literature.  Consequently  the 
publishers  are  putting  out  all  kinds 
of  reading  for  young  folks — a  verit- 
able flood  of  juvenile  books  on  all 
imaginable  subjects.  Some  of  these 
books  are  very  good  ;  some  are  only 
indifferently  good  ;  and  some  are  de- 
cidedly poor.  And  it  is  usually  very 
hard  for  the  parent  who  is  looking 
for  suitable  reading  for  his  children 
to  determine  just  which  books  he 
ought  to  buy.  Then  wiiv  not  write 
to  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  ITnion 
liook  Store  for  the  best  titles?  We 
carry  a  select  line  of  juvenile  books 
— it  is  our  specialty.     \\'ritc  to  us. 


Pleasantries. 


A   i'OlNT  OF  VIEW. 

'1  lie  Organ  Grinder — "llow's  busi- 
ness"'" 

The  Scissors  Grintior — "Fine  !  I've 
never  seen  it  so  dull." — Cleveland  Lead- 
er. 

HIS    BUSINESS? 

Nurse  (announcing  the  expected)  — 
"Professor,   it's  a  little  boy," 

Professor  (absent-mindedly) — "Well, 
ask  him  what  he  wants." — Boston  Trans- 
ei-ipt. 

CONSIDERATE. 

"How  do  you  tell  bad  eggs?"  queried 
the  young  housewife."  "I  never  told 
any,"  replied  the  fresh  grocery  clerk, 
"but  if  I  had  anything  to  tell  a  bad  egg 
I'd  break  it  gently." — Christian  Guardi- 


LETTING   THE   CAT   OUT. 

"Say,  grandpa,  make  a  noise  like  a 
frog,"  coaxed  little  Tommv. 

"What   for,  my  son?" 

"Why,  papa  says  that  when  you  croak 
we'll  get  five  thousand  dollars." — Suc- 
cess Magazine. 


The  Dog :     I  am  glad  to  see  that  they 
are  beginning  to  muzzle  the  men. 


THE  NON-SHRINKABLE  SHIRT. 

Sir  Algernon  West  tells  this  story,  so 
it  must  be  all  right.  A  working  man 
came  home  in  triumph  one  day  with  a 
flannel  shirt,  which  he  said  he  had 
bought  for  2s,  lid;  moreover,  it  was 
guaranteed  not  to  shrink.  In  due  course 
the  shirt  was  sent  to  and  returned  from 
the  wash,  and  next  morning  tne  work- 
man put  it  on.  His  wife  came  into  the 
room  just  as  he  had  done  so. 

"  'UIlo,  Bill,"  said  she,  "where  did  you 
get  that  new  tie  ?" 

A  Methodist  minister  having  many 
years  ago  been  sent  as  missionary  to 
the  Indians,  found  an  old,  very  old  In- 
dian, who  could  read,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  After 
the  noble  red  man  had  read  it  through, 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  baptized.  The 
missionary  accordingly  procured  a  bowl 
of  water,  and  was  about  to  baptize  him, 
w-hen  the  noble  red  man  asked,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  that?"  "Bap- 
tize you,"  replied  the  clergy'man.  "No 
deep  enough  for  Indian ;  take  'im  to 
river."  The  missionary  explained  that 
"That  is  not  our  practice ;"  to  which  the 
noble  red  person  replied :  "You  give 
me  wrong  book ;  me  read  'em  through." 
The  ceremony  was  postponed. — Harper's 
Monthly. 

AGREEABLE  TO  HIM. 

The  chief  officer  of  a  United  States 
Army  recruiting  station  sat  sunning  him- 
self in  his  chair,  when  a  husky,  country- 
appearing  youth  strolled  into  the  quarters 
and  stood  gazing  in  admiration  at  the 
glittering  sabers,  belts  and  muskets 
which  adorned  the  room. 

"Well,  sir?"  spoke  up  the  officer. 

"I'd  like  to  join  the  Army,  sir,"  said 
the  young  man,  turning  toward  the 
speaker. 

"Think  you'd  like  army  life,  my  boy?" 
queried  the  officer,  in  a  fatherly  tone, 
after  a  favorable  glance  over  the  youth- 
ful aspirant's  figure. 

"I  guess  so.  How  much  do  you  pay 
in  the  army?" 

"Well,  a  private  gets  on  an  average  $14 
a  month;  a  lieutenant  $100,  a  captain 
$200,  and  so  on !" 

"I'll  join,"  decided  the  applicant,throw- 
ing  his  cap  on  the  officer's  desk.  "Put 
me  down  for  a  captain!" 


An  Education  which  meets  life  squarely! 


The  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  OF  UTAH  advocates: 

BREADTH  IN  EDUCATION.  Standard  courses  in  English,  mathe- 
matics, history,  economics,  language,  chemistry,  physics,  botany  and  zo- 
ology ere  given.     All  the  basics  are  emphasized  in  all  departments. 

DEPTH  IN  EDUCATION.  Ample  equipment  and  an  instructing  force 
of  specialists,  many  of  national  repute,  make  thoroughness  absolutely 
imperative.    The  graduates  of  the  College  are  remarkably  successful. 

FORESIGHT  IN  EDUCATION.  A  modern  course  of  study  which  builds 
for  the  future,  with  emphasis  placed  on  Agricultural  Science,  Domestic 
Science,  Commerce,  and  Mechanic  Arts.  The  Man  is  fitted  for  The 
Work,  and  not  trained  away  from  it. 

A  free  catalogue  and  illustrated  circulars  discuss  in  detail  (lie  follcjw- 
ing  outline  of  work: 

The  School  of  Agriculture  offers  college  courses  in  Agronomy,  Horticul- 
ture and  iMitnnioloiry,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairying,  Forestry,  Ir- 
rigation and  Drainage,  Veterinary  Science,  and  a  three-year  manual 
training  course  in  Agriculture. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Arts  offers  a  college  course  in  Do- 
mestic Science  and  Arts  and  a  tliree  year  manual  training  course  in  Do- 
mestic Science  and  .Arts. 

The  School  of  Commerce  offers  a  college  course  in  Cnninu-rco  and  a  tliree 

year  liigh  scliool  course  in   Commerce. 
The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  offers  manual  training  courses  in  Carpentry, 

Forging  and    Carriage    Building,   Macliinc   Work,    Foundry    Work,   and 

other  trades. 
The  School  of  General  Science  offers  college  courses  in  science  and  a  two 

year  Irgh  srliool  and  college  preparatory  course. 
Irrigation  Engineering  is  offered  jointly  witli  the  University  of  Utali. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  given  tipon  the  completion  of  any  of 

the  college  courses. 
Certificates  of  graduation  arc  given   upon   the  compK-lion   ol   Inuli   school 

and  manual  training  courses. 

Address:    THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.  Lonuii.  Utah. 


Sav  that  vou  saw  it  in  The   luvenile  Instructor. 
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Why  Pay  More? 


208  SOUTH  WEST  TEMPLE  ST  ,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
Sample  Copies  Furnished  Upon  Application 


Maps 

Exodus   $1.50 

Old  Testament,  Palestine  ...     1.50 
New  Testament,  Palestine..     1.50 

Paul's  Travels 1.50 

Book  of  Mormon,  Cloth 2.00 

Oeseret  Sunday  School  Inion  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  T(mpl(  St.  Salt  Lake  City 


Oeo.J.Maack 

SIGN  PAINTER 
PHONE  DECORATOR  so 


30I7 


DESIGNER 


RICHARDS 


M 

'AGAZINE^^Vil 

■at  club  RATESI^™ 
1  ANY  OFFER  DUPLICATED.  ^^^ 

1  Why  send  east  when  rou  can  get  ^^B  1 
1  any  publication  at  "rocli  bottom  ^^^  J 
1  prices  fiom                          b.        .M 

SIIEPARD  THE  MAGAZINE  MAN 
77E.  352  50UTH  -     PHONES  1631 

Sav  that  vou  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


OUR  SPEGIAL  PREMIUM  OFFER! 

HAMMOND'S  HANDY  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Afew  Maps  and  Latest  Population  Figures 

THE  Maps 

HIS  work  contains  new  maps  of  every 
state  and  territorv  and  of  every  country 
in    the    world,    down-to-date    in    every 
particular. 
This  is  not  an  indiscriminate  collection  of 
maps  that  have  for  vears  done  duty  in  other 
atlases,  but  is  built  upon  a  carefully  considered 
plan;  every  map  having  been  especially   con- 
structed to  take  its  place  in  this  new  work. 

All  are  carefully  printed  in  colors,  on  the 
best  cream-laid  paper. .  By  reason  of  their  deli- 
cate, harmoniously  blended  coloring,  they  pos- 
sess, rare  beauty. .  Boundaries  are  distinct.  The 
names  of  towns  are  printed  in  graded  type,  indi- 
cating their  size. 

Such  changes  as  the  enlarged  State  of  Okla- 
homa,   the   new    trans-continental    line    of   the 
Chicago,    Milwaukee    and    St.    Paul,    the    new 
Western  Pacific  Line  across  the  western 
country  and  many  others  of  equal   importance    are 
correctly  incorporated  in  this  valuable  work. 

THE  TEXT  -    -'■'' 

The  list  of  cities  include  the  1905  census  figures  of  eleven  states  and  official 
estimates  for  1907  of  cities  of  other  states..  There  is  also  a  list  of  cities  of  over 
10,000  inhabitants  in  foreign  countries,  with  population  figures  according  to 
the  latest  official  enumerations  and  estimates. 

The  chapter  on  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  illustrated  with  a 
comprehensive  map,  gives  latest  and  most  complete  data  in  regard  to  irrigation 
in  our  western  states. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  final  plans  for  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  accompanied  with  a  profile  and  complete  map  of  the  Canal  is  given.  .  .  . 

Among  other  valuable  features  this  book  contains  a  condensed  biography 
of  each  of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  together  with  likenesses  in  half- 
tone. This  new  up-to-date  bookcontains  106  pages  each  6  x  8  inches  in  size. 
Price,  bound  in  durable  red  cloth  cover,  $1.00. 

Regular  Price:  HTIMMOXO'S  TITLUS  $1.  JVVEXiLR  IXSTRUGTOR 
one  year.  $I.OO.     TOTAL,  $2.00.     Special    Offer!     THR 
JUVENILE    INSTRUGTOR  and    HTiMMOJVD'S  TITLTIS 


.25 


Address  ail  orders  to  THE  JUVENILE  IMSTRUGTOR 

SALT  LAKE  GITY 


KRANK   A.   IIIKU  CUAKLES  S.  COWAN 

BIR])-CX3WAN  CO..  AssAYKRs  and  Chemists 

AgenlH  for  Ore  .^hlppera.     Price  lAsln  and  Ma111»'K  Sacks  on  reqae«t.. 
H»>  H.   VVKHT  TKMPr.K.  SAT^T   I ,  A  K  Ii^  <MT^' 


HENAGER'S 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

SCHOOL  ALL  SUMMER 

NEW  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  ANY  TIME 

POSITIONS  SECURED  FOR  ALL  GRADUATES 

Write  us  for  full  Information 

Henager's  Business  College 

222  y2  S.  West  Temple  St.     Sa/t  Lake  City,  Utah 


ALWAYS  aSK  FOR  ^ 

"Glstab^na  Cbocolates  anb  CanMes 

THEY  ARE  STRIGTLY  PURE 

SHUPB  WILLIAMS  GTiNDY  eO. 


A  View  Book  of  Early  Church  History 

Contains  64  Pages  of  Pictures  and  Historical  Narrative 

NOW  READY 

Should  be  in  the  Home  of  Every  Latterday  Saint 

Price  75  cents 

Postpaid  ■---.. 

Descret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

THE  "PLACE  TO  "^BUY  GOOD  BOOKS 
44  East  South  Temple  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


COME  IN  AND  ASK  TO  SEE 

The  New 
Tungsten  Lamp 

THEY  GIVE  MORE 
LIGHT  FOR  LESS 
MONEY.  WE  HAVE 
THEM  IN  ALL  SIZES 

Inter-Mountain 
Electric  Co. 

13  S.  Main  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,        =        Utah 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 

The  only  transcontinental  line  passing  direct- 
ly through  quaint  and  picturesque  Salt  Lake 
City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  atSalt  Lake  City, 
beautiful  Glenwood,  Colorado  Sprinj^s  or  Den- 
ver on  all  classes  of  tickets  on  applicatiim  to  the 
train  conductor.  Scenery  unequaled  in  the 
world.  I.  A.  BKNTON.  General  Agent 


WILLIAMSON 
HAFFNER  CD. 

taSRWEIIS  /(fft\  PRINTERS 


Bookbinding 
Monotyping 
Linotyping 
Publishing 

Manufacturers  of 

COURT  RECORDS,  DOCKETS, 

LEGAL  BLANKS,   BLANK 

BOOKS,   ETC. 

We  Rule,  Print  and  Manu- 
facture Ward  Records,  Books 
for  Municipalities,  Electrical 
Companies,  Banks,  Scliool 
Boards,  Counties  Irrigation 
Companies,  Corporations, 
Mining  Companies  and  do 
fine  Job  Printing.  Wedding 
and  Society  Stationery. 

SKELTON 

PUBLISHING   CO. 


rp 
m 


EM 


fA  ;F.CTR  L  TYPILBS 


iSAxa'  LiitcE  EiTV 


FERGUS  COALTER,  npxt  door  to  Z.C.M.I. 

Il;i\t' I  tip  following,' iiiiu.'  .Xnilit'iiis  :       l*er        Per 

Copy  Doziii 
'I'liaiiUsflvini,'  Anllicm.  by  Kvan  S[cphcn.s  .12  Ji.'jr. 
( 1  Ciimi-.  I.rl  I's  Siriit 1(1  l.i»i 

C)  MV   K.llllIT 10  1  {HI 

House,  oil.  Yt' Mortiils.  \iy  Kvuii  Stephens    .Id  l.i«' 

I'lii'    l.oril    VViU   Coiiiioit    /'.Ion.   by    Who. 

Curi'lPSs 10  I  i»i 

Till'    iMi>iiiit:iln   of  111!'    I.oril's  House,  by 

l':v:in  SIr'pocns  10  l.Ui 

I  K.'ithrow   uf  (ior  linU    Mutfotf.    by    I''vun 

Sli-iibens .' 10  l.iKi 

l.irt    Up  Tny   Voice  In  SIOKlnk',  by  Kviin 

Sll'phl'lis  10  I  IK' 

Si.iii;  cif  till'  K.Mh'i'iiir.l,  liy  Kvuri   SU'iJhciis    .rj  I  ',' i 

FERGUS    COALTER    MUSIC    COMPANY 

Nixl  Poor  to  /,  C.  M.  I..  Sail  I.ukeClly.  Utah 
(WTAI.OCrKS   I'Mtr.K 


S:i\    IJKIt    M>n   ■-.nv    if    in     ri,,     hu,  iiilr    lM-.|riu-t'>r 


INSURE  WITH  THE 

Home  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Utah  /.  /. 

The  only  local  fire  insurance  company  in  the  inter- 
mountain  region.     Unsurpassed  protection  given. 

Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  General  Agents 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  -  -  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FACTORIES 

Lehi,  Utah  Garland,  Utah 

Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville,  Spanish  Fork, Provo, Utah 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  Sugar  City,  Idaho 

Blackfoot,  Idaho  Nampa,  Idaho 

Auxiliary  Plant:  -  -  Parker,  Idaho 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Prest.     Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest.     H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  &  Treas 


David  Eccles,  President  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Secretary 

M.     .  "  ROv^N    JO    Vice-President  H.  H.  Spkncsr,  Tieasurer 

Amalgamated  Su^ar 
Company 

/a  dCTORS: 
JOS.  .  H  'f    :l       ;  H  E.  p.  ELLISON 

JOSEPH  SCOW  -o    -T  JOSEPH  CLARK 

FRED/    Kl^St'  GEORGE  <:T0DD/ "ti. 

ADA\'r^:    r  son  w      p      aitis 

)■.  to-'"-    Ogden,  Ufah  1  o^  n,  Utah  LaG  *nde,  Oregon 


